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The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. 


THE LAND PROTECTION BATTLE... 
SOME SPARRING TECHNIQUES 


An Introduction 


America is a battleground. Men struggle for land ownership, its ultimate control, 
and its uses. Competition is particularly strong in urban and urbanizing areas. 
Every community has its opposing forces. On one hand, the growing population 
must have development to provide homes, highways, and industry. On the other 
hand, there is a vital need to protect open space, recreation lands, and historic sites. 
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Left to right, Arnold W. Reitze, Jr., Director, Department of 
Environmental Law, George Washington University; Law- 
rence N. Stevens, Executive Director, Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Quality; Douglas P. Wheeler, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, 
Department of the Interior; Maurice D. Arnold, Regional 
Director, Northeast Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


Conference photographs by Gary Gold, New York Office of 
Parks and Recreation, and Northeast Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


Human necessities and the amenities which enrich life can be compatible. But 
more often than not, the pressures for available areas are fierce. Skirmishes among 
the opposing factions are hotly contested. In a majority of cases, development 
interests are larger, better financed, and maintain larger professional staffs to do 
their battle. The strategies of public interest groups have developed haphazardly; 
the body of professional expertise is not yet widely shared. 


Thus, doubly important are the steps recently taken to improve techniques, in- 
crease and equip the ranks of recreation-open space-historic preservation forces, 
and acquaint land protection leaders with the personalities, experiences, and 
innovations of their colleagues. 


On May 14 and 15, 1974, a selected group of 50 land protection leaders assembled 
at the Institute on Man and Science at Rensselaerville, N. Y. Jointly sponsoring 
the conference were The Nature Conservancy, the State of New York Office of 
Parks and Recreation, and the Northeast Regional Office of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Department of the Interior. 


Unstructured sessions designed to provide a forum atmosphere drew comment and 
discussion ffom professionals active in the program of private conservation or- 
ganizations; local, State, and Federal Governments; the legal community; tax 
firms, colleges and universities; and individual conservation interests. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Northeast Regional Director Maurice D. “Red” 
Arnold, The Nature Conservancy’s President Patrick Noonan, and New York 
Commissioner of Parks and Recreation Alexander Aldrich and their staffs designed 
the conference to leave in its wake a legacy of knowledge for use by others. The 
techniques used were to acquaint and exchange information among the participants; 
and to produce a handbook on land protection techniques. 





Regional Director Arnold in a Conference Prospective said the conference was 
destined to serve as the prototype for a series of conferences on the subject, in the 
conferees’ home states and in six other Regions of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. The Bureau also has tentative plans for related conferences on Open Space 
Planning and Resource analysis, Flood Plain Management, Urban Recreation, and 
Public Use of Private Resources. 


Informal discussions during non-programmed periods provided some of the most 
productive exchanges. At one point, Nature Conservancy President Patrick 
Noonan remarked that, pound-for-pound, this was the most potent group ever 
assembled to discuss land protection. Conservancy Executive Vice President John 
Roush, General Conference Chairman, called the group “lean and hungry!” and 
added that activists committed to defending public interests are that way; their 
lively conversations show it. 


State Commissioner Aldrich helped set the meeting’s tone with a quote from 
Robert Frost’s poem, “The Gift Outright:” 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were England’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But stil] unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would become. 


Alexander Aldrich, Commissioner, New York State Ottice Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
of Parks and Recreation. 


Aldrich then quoted William H. Whyte, whose land use philosophy perhaps is 
summed up by his statement: “Use it or lose it!” 


Aldrich said New York may not be doing as well in land protection as some sister 
States. Some examples of the State’s activities are classification of park lands; 
broad-gage planning; setting aside lands along the Old Erie Barge Canal; conduct 
of environmental education programs; and efforts to unite the cultural and recrea- 
tional life of the State. 


“We hope the conference will help to guide New York in how to use lands after 
acquisition,” Aldrich said. Concluding, he quoted Gertrude Stein: “In the United 
States, there is more space where nobody is than where somebody is. And that is 
what makes America what it is.” 


General Chairman Roush began the conference with ground rules for the dis- 
cussions. “Today, we begin a process. We hope there will follow a stimulation of 
action. We are all activists. ‘The doing of things’ is what we seek. This group has a 
wealth and a variety of experience. I look on this conference as a beginning, not as 
a place to wrap up everything,” he said. 





IDENTIFICATION OF LANDS TO BE PROTECTED 


Noonan cited his version of a tale about Abigail and 
Jonathan, saying: 


As the two prepared to retire in the evening, the 
clock struck 13 times. Abigail asked: ‘Jonathan, 
what time is it?” He replied, ‘It’s later than ever 
before.” And that is somewhat representative of 
our situation in land use and protection. 


The Nature Conservancy head noted that in the 
past, land protection forces have lost more battles 
than they have won. “Land in the United States 
has been treated as a commodity,” he said. “As 
examples, 90 percent of U.S. millionaires gained 
their wealth from land; 3,000 acres are consumed 
by ‘development’ per day; in the last 2 years, some 
$4 billion has been spent on natural disaster relief; 
there are 40,000 new Americans every week for 
whom we must prepare; and U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimated that farm land values in 1973 
increased over 20 percent, far more than current 
appropriations for needed land protection. 


“More importantly, we don’t know what we’re 
losing. We don’t know what lands we want to pro- 
tect. We haven’t identified our priorities. 


“In approaching the identification of lands, one 
of the most promising techniques now being used 
is the land classification system, whereby resource 
inventories are conducted and the ecological cor- 
ridors necessary for protection can be identified. 


“We cannot acquire all of these areas; there are 
simply not enough public dollars.” Noonan cited a 
Louisiana study which documented the value of 1 
acre of marshland at $83,000. 


“There are some key controls needed to channel 
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Session Chairman: Patrick F. Noonan, President 
The Nature Conservancy 
Washington, D. C. 


development away from identified ecological corri- 
dors: Federal and State tax laws; real estate tax 
policies regarding preferential assessment; land use 
regulation; control of location and time of public 
utilities and roads; and citizenry support. We must 
attempt to influence these if we’re going to be suc- 
cessful. 


“It is my premise that the land itself should deter- 
mine what goes on top of it. It is our job, rather 
than just being reactionary, to identify the priority 
areas, and to make those areas known publicly in 
order to channel growth on the lands that have 
the carrying capacities.” 


David Morine, Nature Conservancy Land Acquisi- 
tion Director: “There is a problem with floating 
values. You have 2 parcels of land, A and B. The 
B land requires more protection than the A land, 
but the owner of A donates his land to you. You 
preserve A’s land, then the development value jumps 
to B’s land. We, in effect, have forced development 
into a fragile area. What we are doing is better than 
nothing, but not the best—this is haphazard con- 
servation. We need better planning to channel 
growth into appropriate areas.” 


Noonan: “I would say there are three types of lands 
we need to protect: Natural, recreational, and histori- 
cal. Natural areas should be the first to be identified 
and protected. These include flood plains and wet- 
lands, the most fragile areas.” 


A. Heaton Underhill, Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation: “Food production cap- 
abilities of flood plains must now be recognized in 
the face of global food shortages. Not all natural, 
historical, and recreational lands should be preserved. 





We must weigh the values of preservation against 
the values of development.” 


Aldrich: “Development is not a dirty word. Every 
case must be weighed in view of local needs. We 
should determine land capabilities, then decide the 
uses.” 


Lawrence N. Stevens, Executive Director, Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Environmented Quality: “I 
might suggest some additions to the categories of 
lands to be protected. We need to save agricultural 
lands for food production, and perhaps forest lands.” 


Robert Lemire, of Lemire Associates, Lincoln, Mass: 
“Change and growth are occuring at the urban 
fringe. These are the areas that used to provide food 
for the cities, and we must help structure the change 
in those areas. Growth around the metropolitan 
areas in the next 25 years will be massive. We must 
be present, and allow those pieces of urban fringe 
that should be developed to be developed. We should 
structure our open spaces so they are meaningful to 
people in the cities. Instead of trying to identify 
areas to protect on a national basis, we should focus 
on areas where change is taking place, and that’s 
urban fringe.” 


Dr. Isadore C. Mineo, Wissahickon Valley Water- 
shed Association: “It is a fallacy, though, that we 
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must work only around the urban fringe. All land 
is being taken indiscriminately. First, we must have a 
natural resources inventory. Then, we need a systems 
approach. We’re dealing with a total system. In our 
area, we identified the critical areas and those where 
development would be best placed. Then you need 
a scheme for how to handle what is coming. Unless 
land is liveable where people are, the system dies 
in the center, and growth occurs around the edges.” 


Aldrich: “What we’re really talking about is identify- 
ing the inherent capabilities and limitations of par- 
ticular tracts of land, then prioritizing those tracts 
according to our interest.” 


John Rahenkamp, of Rahenkamp, Sachs, Wells, and 
Associates: “We have identified damages or potential 
damages and have used that information against 
threatened development. Unless we have that kind 
of defense, we are misleading the conservation in- 
terests. I might say, it doesn’t matter whether the 
land is publicly or privately held. If there’s a public 
need for intervention to protect the public good, 
we're going to do it. We have to share the common 
bounty, and it must be managed to the optimum 
use. There are unavoidable changes over time in 
population, demand, and so on. The priorities are 
constantly changing. We must establish management 
systems so everyone knows what the score is.” 





Mineo: “We have a sequence of goals. Take flood 
plains as an example. The flood plains in this area 
are not good agricultural land and should be held in 
the public domain. At some point, we must intervene 
with the landowner or developer, saying “We want 
that land.’ If 90 percent of the land is flood plain, 
we most likely will have to purchase it or part of 
Noonan: “In Philadelphia, they utilize carrying ca- 
pacities of the land.” 


Rahenkamp: “We have established a computer sys- 
tem. This is not an overlay system, but a numerical 
system which can pinpoint ‘critical damages’ or po- 
tential damages on the land.” 


As in most discussions, semantics reared its head: 


Arnold W. Reitze, Director, George Washington 
University’s Department of Environmental Law: 
“Define flood plain.” 


Arnold: “An area periodically claimed by a stream.” 


Reitze: “Do you mean every year? 200 years? Is 
New York City a critical flood plain area for pro- 
tection?” 


Several participants: “YES!” 


Reitze: “Is preservation doing anything upstream 
to avoid flooding? If in an area, you could develop 


a coal gasification plant, evaporate the water, is that 
preservation?” 


Mineo: “The option is not there in this case (a flood 
plain) to use water continuously. Floods occur over 
short periods under unusual conditions. The water 
is not usable under the circumstances.” 


Noonan retrieved leadership of the discussion, di- 
recting a question to Rob Blackmore, Director of 


Virginia’s Commission of Outdoor Recreation. 


“Rob, how does Virginia identify lands to be pro- 
tected?” 


Blackmore: “We have identified our recreation areas 
and critical environmental areas. As a base, we used 
an environmental resources survey conducted four 
or five years ago. Then we worked with the planning 
commissions and local governments. This has en- 
abled us to compile a master list of our critical en- 
vironmental areas. 


“Virginia had scheduled a major bond issue for 
outdoor recreation lands this year. This would not 
have included enough money to acquire critical 
environmental areas, but would have helped to fin- 
ance needed recreation lands. A decision has been 
made, however, that the time is not right. The bond 
issue refrendum has been postponed, probably to 
1975 or later.” 


Paul O. Bofinger, Executive Director, Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, Concord, 
discussed the New England Natural Areas Inven- 
tory. It tallies unique and geologic areas. “Approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the northeastern States’ area is 
natural area,” he said. “Our Governor vetoed a bill 
to establish a process of acquiring natural areas. 
Maine and Vermont are equipped to give needed 
lands some protection. New Hampshire is not,” he 
stated. 


Noonan: “How can you strengthen support?” 
Bofinger: “If we protected more recreation lands— 
the popular areas—we could broaden public sup- 
port.” 


Gordon Abbott, Director, The Trustees of Reserva- 
tions, Milton, Mass., stated: “By concentrating on 
recreation areas, we assure good support. We also 
intervene within the political system. Too, if there is 
a violation of the statutes, we exercise, the police 
power.” 


Rahenkamp: “Under present conditions, private or- 
ganizations can intervene in the courts anytime. The 
State cannot intervene unless the claim is imminently 
defensible. But private interests can force a contest.” 


Peter Larson, Upper Raritan Watershed Association, 
Far Hills, N.J., stated: “We should identify portions 
of the ecosystem we are trying to defend. If rep- 
resenting a water agency, then we defend the water 
aspects. If a forest agency, then we defend the 
forestry values, and so on. However, unless we 
consider the economics of the situation, it will not 
work. Economic considerations make development 
work. Unless there is economic justification, forget 
preservation. I suggest we stop talking about pre- 
servation, per se, and start seeking highest and best 
use. We must internalize all factors in order to have 
a viable environmental systems approach.” 


Lemire: “I believe the urban planners are ‘living in 
our future.’ Our future includes stages of planning 
and development they are now meeting. Part of the 
problem is that we have been allowing resource 
(agricultural) lands to compete with development 
lands; they are now $400 per acre versus $3,000 
per acre. So, we must do two things: build com- 
munities that make sense; and make sure we have 
an explicit deal with agriculture and other providers 
of life-support systems that we are building a planet 
that is going to survive.” 


Morine: “You take the case of the lands in Missis- 
sippi. Periodically flooded, they have grown hard- 
wood forest. Now they are being stripped for 
replanting agricultural pines. So what; the fiber can 
be reconstituted to look like high quality hardwood. 
The only ones who really have objected were the 





turkey hunters who realized that without hardwood 
timber the turkey population could not survive.” 


Group: “So, what is the problem?” 


Morine: “I think we are losing a whole ecosystem.” 


Underhill: “I think you come back to the classifica- 
tion of land capability. This land is capable of 
growing hardwood and turkeys; it is also capable 
of growing soybeans and pine. Now, society, you 
are going to have to make a decision as to which of 
these you want. This gets back to land use planning. 
Looking at the inventories discussed, they have been 
too parochial. Land use programming necessitates 
broad-based inventories. This conference is sponsored 
by three very parochial organizations. The fact that 
they got together is broadening the base to some 
extent. The broader we can make our inventories 
and our knowledge of land capability, the better 
equipped we will be to use political and economic 
devices for intelligent land use programming.” 


Noonan: “The conservancy has learned the same 
thing in South Carolina. Governor West has estab- 
lished an advisory committee by executive order to 


inventory sites. They are shooting for bond issues, 
easements, and so on.” 


Conferees at the Land Protection Techniques Conference 
conceded that some flood plain development is irreparable. 


Ellen Reiss, Planning Division, Agency of Environ- 
mental Conservation, Montpelier, Vt., said: “You 
can inventory forever, but you are ignoring eco- 
nomic realities. Maps, plans, and so on mean 
nothing. Politicians and industry leaders make things 
happen. If it will not get votes or manufacture some- 
thing, they are not for it. The best sanctions are 
those for flood plains. Banks will not make loans 
for expensive development on flood plains. This 
type of sanction means something because it is in 
dollars and cents terms. Economic realities!” 


Noonan: “Yes, economic realities are important in 
the protection of areas. Who is familiar with the 
new Vermont tax on the sale of land?” 


Wells: “It is nothing more than a capital gains tax, 
similar to the Federal capital gains tax. The maxi- 
mum holding period is 6 years, and the penalties 
can run as high as 60 percent on the gain. This 
legislation was passed not as environmental legisla- 
tion, but as a means to provide tax relief—homestead 
exemption—for low income owners. In the short 
run, this legislation has had significant impact on 
the turnover of real estate. It is not a long-term 
solution.” 





Reiss: “Vermont’s capital gains tax was clobbering 
the provider of non-essential housing, the subdivider. 
Land subdivision is the key. When subdivided, a 
variety of uses are precluded—agriculture, dispersed 
recreation, etc. But to go back to public agencies, 
the highway departments and the Corps of Engineers 
know how to play the game. They know how to 
negotiate.” 


Mineo: “Right. If we can convince the local 
municipalities to have a goal and to be willing to 
negotiate with all concerned, we have a chance of 
preserving those lands that need to be preserved.” 


Lemire: “The real question is how should we struc- 
ture growth. In the process of structuring growth, 
we can mail out those lands which should be saved.” 


Allen Morgan, Executive Vice President, Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, Lincoln, Mass.” “We 
cannot identify lands that need protection in any 
general sense, because it depends upon local cir- 
cumstances. But Bob Lemire is right. In Massachu- 
setts, years are spent in agonizing meetings where 
communities decide what lands are to be kept in 
agriculture, what lands are to be protected, etc. 


We went from zero public understanding to a point 
where we have a master plan; by zoning, 1600 acres 
out of 10,000 have been taken out of development. 
We have been able to say, “You can’t develop that 
area. It is planned for preservation in the community 
master plan.’ And we have been getting away with 
it. But here, in this Conference, we cannot identify 
lands to be preserved. It requires local definition.” 


Reitze: “The legal sector needs to know what lands 
should be protected for legislation, case work, etc. 
If I use this ‘economic argument’ we’ve been dis- 
cussing, it would probably turn Frost’s home farm 
into a hamburger stand. Can we come up with a 
definition for ‘natural’ area?” 


Morgan: “I say you can define—not identify.” 


Rahenkamp: “We can identify and legally defend 
carrying capacities.” 


Larson: “All lands need some kind of protection. 
The resource is the limiting factor.” 


Mineo: “In different words, we need to determine 
which land the water supply came from. Then the 
critical area that gives the watter supply must be 
defined. Delineate the flood plain and it is defined. 
You can do the same for historic areas and so on. 
We must go to basic resource planning with environ- 
mental assessment techniques; then we can negotiate 


reasonable use. The land should be speaking to the 
people, not the people to the land.” 


Reitze: “If you can buy water elsewhere and receive 
several thousand dollars for the watershed lands, 
should we protect those lands?” 


Rahenkamp: “I think so, because use of other 
sources is a losing proposition in the long run.” 


Noonan summarized: “Growth is a reality; we as 
conservationists must accept it, work with it, ac- 
commodate it; critical resource areas exist and 
should be recognized and protected. It’s up to the 
scientists, the ecologists, to tell us what those are. 
The Environmental Defense Foundation has hired 
experts to help define critical resource areas so 
they can be defended. We must work within the free 
enterprise system and try to educate both the de- 
velopers and the public.” 

Gardner Grant added one last comment: “I don’t 
believe we need any fine definitions. When land is 
protected, it is usually the act of dedicated, con- 
cerned citizens. Even when planning is used to its 
ultimate, it will still be people, acting within our 
political system, who preserve our critical environ- 
mental resources. When people are concerned about 
a piece of property, they'll find their own definitions 
and be able to convince others of the rightness of 
their definitions.” 





SALIENT LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF LAND PROTECTION 


Session Chairman: Russell L. Brenneman of 
Copp, Brenneman and Tighe 
Hartford, Conn. 


Brenneman began the session with a statement and 
a series of questions about the existing body of law 
on land protection: 


The land use issue is the most important one be- 
fore the Nation over the next 10 years, offering 
the possibility for a very creative and useful 
dialogue. This is not only a conservation issue, 
but a social issue. Whether it is a battle, or be- 
comes a dialogue depends upon the leadership. I 
believe it can become a dialogue and hope so. 


Any lawyer involved in natural land use issues 
has to keep asking himself whether the law is part 
of the problem or the solution. I consider myself 
to be a 12th century man. The idea of property is 
an invention of the law; the idea of title is an 
invention of the law as well. Of course, law is 
simply an expression of public need. It is difficult 
to discuss because it is so pervasive. Within the 
political environment, the law may or may not be 
changed in a particular way. It establishes the 
notions like whether we can own air. That’s crazy, 
isn’t it? We can own land, can’t we? 


Land use control today is primarily through 
zoning and it is very fasionable to say that we 
should dump the whole zoning process. What 
kind of resources do zoning bodies need that 
they don’t have know? What kind of information 
and support should that body have? What about 
zoning for special kinds of resources? Flood 
plains? Salt marshes? What about using zoning 
to protect economic values in this sense? Can we 
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Left, Russel] L. Brenneman of Copp, Brenneman and Tighe; 
tight, Arnold W. Reitze, Jr., Director, Department of En- 
vironmental Law, George Washington University. 


have the kind of zoning that says you have to 
take the gravel out and restore the land before 
you can do anything else with it. Then we come 


to what I am supposed to be an expert at; freezing 


land use by less-than-fee control. 


What about using options? What if the State took 
an option on all the open land? What about the 
cost of acquiring interest? How can we get reliable 
appraisals? Is the government providing adequate 
leadership and financial commitment? I leave with 
you all of those questions. One more: Does any- 
body know what has happened to West Running 
Brook? I think it is in a pipe. 


Brenneman asked the conferees to stipulate the most 
important legal problem in their experience. 


Open Discussion 


Mineo: “The law tends to follow concept, rather 
than lead. The major problem generally is that the 
laws are ‘after the fact.’ Invariably, we are told to 
come back after the change has occurred. 


Brenneman: “How would you describe that prob- 
lem? Is it the inadequacy of the perceptiveness of 
the Judge? The law is a conservative tradition. The 
land law is probably the most conservative tradition. 
In America, we have left behind those concepts of 
the King’s interest in land. The law is going to be 
a while working back to that; I think we are working 
toward creeping robber baronism. Anyway, the con- 
cepts which emerge from the courtrooms are com- 
mon law. Many people have found it useful to in- 
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volve themselves in the legislative process for change 
rather than the courts.” 


Mineo: “A nonprofit organization is not able to take 
significant legislative action, and therefore must fight 
in the courts.” 


Bofinger: “The problem of getting local assessing 
Officials to recognize conservation restrictions is the 
major problem with the less-than-fee acquisition ap- 
proach. Perhaps the only way to handle this is 
to get the Legislature to pass statutes requiring local 
assessors to recognize these restricitons.” 


Brenneman: “It would be hazardous for a land- 
saving charity to assure a landowner he would get 
a tax break, right? 


Bofinger: “As an example, in 1967, we were given a 
10-acre parcel of land valued at $5,500. The land 
was reassessed in 1972 at $67,000. Taxes went from 
$400 to $16,000. We negotiated through the county 
tax appeal process but got no relief at that level. 
We appealed to the town governing body who 
agreed to accommodate our interests because we 
held full fee title with conservation deed restrictions. 
They reduced the value to 10 percent, based on the 
assumption that development rights equal 90 percent 
of fee title. We go to the Legislature for full tax 
exemption, but we don’t know if we will get it or 
not. We have been two years trying.” 


Brenneman: “Perhaps you should talk with the local 
Board of Assessment. In Connecticut, this was a 
very successful approach. When they faced the 
‘monster’ in his den, he turned out to be not such 
a monster after all.” 


Underhill: “Our land tax public economy is the crux 
of the evaluation of easements or development 
rights. The protection of land with conservation 
easements or development rights has to be of enough 
value to society to allow a raise in taxes on the 
remaining land. Is the giving of a conservation 
easement or a development right in the public in- 
terest? Taking land off the tax rolls is going to in- 
crease someone else’s taxes. It is a revenue problem 
with the assessor.” 


Morgan: “In most communities I know, vacant land 
only amounts to 2 or 3 percent of the total land.” 


Brown: “We are abysmally ignorant of the effects 
of removal of open space/recreation lands from the 
tax rolls.” 


Brenneman: “Maybe we need a foundation study to 
evaluate the effects.” 


Thomas Cieslinski, Maine Bureau of Parks and Re- 
creation: “In Maine, working with conservation 
easements, we have found there is a definite varia- 
tion in income tax deductions that take place. As far 
as property tax assessments are concerned, property 
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owners don’t seem too concerned when we are trying 
to encourage them to sign a conservation easement 
about their property taxes going down or very 
possibly going up. They are interested in the fact 
that their property taxes probably will not rise at the 
rate that those of the unprotected land next door 
will rise. I know of one case where easement prop- 
erty tax stayed at the same level while all other 
taxes in the town went up anywhere from 25 to 30 
percent.” 


Morgan: “We have a law which requires areas under 
restriction to be assessed separately. In Massachu- 
setts, I have noted no real effect of easement prop- 
erty tax reductions upon surrounding property taxes.” 


Brenneman: “The Massachusetts restriction law does 
require some sort of approval by a planning com- 
mission in order to get a valid conservation restric- 
tion. Massachusetts law requires the approval of the 
town and also of the Commissioner of Natural 
Resources.” 


Reiss: “Vermont has a law which allows conserva- 
tion easements; it has never been exercised in its 3 
years of existence. Instead, we have tried imposing 
land classifications and have witnessed, at the high- 
est, a 7 percent tax shift.” 


Wells: “The thing that bothers me is that it becomes 
a political issue. The politician must understand. The 


support for instituting sensible land use practices has 
to come from the more populous areas, where the 
people stand to benefit most. On the other hand, 
many of these people seem more concerned with a 
slight increase in property tax than environmental 
needs and land use planning.” 


Brenneman: “Yes, we have to solve these things in 
the politicial community.” 


Reiss: “The greatest problem in Vermont is, pre- 
suming a community runs itself, there is a point at 
which the community does not want to permit con- 
servation controls. How can we say to the urban 
dweller that we have to have conservation? What 
kind of sanctions can be imposed? We don’t really 
know when to chop off development if it is con- 
trary to the master plan.” 


Group: “This is the taking issue.” 


Mineo: “Two cases concerning this: A person pur- 
chased land prior to new land use regulations, and 
the court determined he was entitled to the expecta- 
tions he had prior to our land use change; the other 
individual purchased land in anticipation of a certain 
usage but the land use regulations had been in effect 
prior to the purchase. The courts decided he did 
not have the right to pursue his anticipated use.” 


Lemire: “The problem of zoning is larger than 
we're talking about. Our zoning maps are our future. 


Sie 


Many communities allow clustered housing to avoid open 
space waste of standard subdivisions. Photo by EPA— 
Documerica. 


Now, zoning, which has strong legal underpinnings, 
comes first, master plans next. All our towns are 
planning based on their zoning maps which are 
often times not well-thought-out in light of recent 
developments, i.e., energy and food shortages. We 
do need to look hard at our zoning. Is tomorrow 
really written into our zoning plans?” 


Wells: “Would it be useful to draw a distinction 
between pursuing these land preservation techniques 
under existing statutes in the courtroom or, on the 
other hand, working through land use plans which 
do go through a legal adoption process?” 


Brenneman: “Does New Jersey have examples of 
court intervention?” 


Galantowicz: “Two towns were taken to court on 
zoning issues. In both cases, the court threw out the 
entire city zoning.” 


Underhill: “You're talking about two legal theories: 
The classic Jeffersonian says the best governed peo- 
ple are the least governed people; and, the other 
takes the view, not American—‘Let’s determine what 
is best for the national interest.’ Russia is doing 
it that way.” 


Galantowicz: “We have another case example in 
New Jersey. Through court action, we threw out 
acreage zoning on environmental factors and created 
a density zoning basis required to assure water 
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quality. These are the kinds of tools that can be 
used.” 


Mineo: “These types of tools were used in Pennsyl- 
vania and countered in the Legislature by what is 
known as the curative amendment. When land is 
zoned by a public zoning body and the landowner 
feels his proposed use is better, then he can require 
the zoning commission to prove their use is better 
within 30 days. The burden is then back on the 
Commission.” 


Stevens: “Has any State legislature taken the ap- 
proach opposite to that in Pennsylvania, where the 
burden of proof is on the developer rather than the 
county board or commission?” 


Reiss: “In some areas on sewers and like facilities, 
they have.” 


Galantowicz: “In some subdivision applications, the 
burden is put on the developer to do an environ- 
mental impact statement or pay a fee which will 
enable the zoning authority to hire experts to 
evaluate the effects.” 


Morine: “Are there any precedents where land has 
been zoned down?” 


Rahenkamp: “The developer is in a leverage position 
because the land is underzoned below its holding 
capacity. Our defense must relate to the carrying 
capacity.” 


Grant: “In the Adirondack Park Agency, we have 
managed development by calling for environmental 
impact statements, then ruling that private owners 
cannot build on inholdings. Also, water permits have 
been used to limit development. In another area, 
Basherville Marsh, we now are faced with applica- 
tions for 7,000 second homes on the fringe. There 
is no zoning authority, no legislation. We are going 
to call for environmental impact statements again. 
We are hoping to gain time to enact laws to 
authorize the needed land protection regulations.” 


Underhill: “Is New York going to buy all the buffer 
zone at Basherville or set a limit at, say, 1,000 houses 
rather than 7,000, or just allow them to grow pine 
trees?” 


Grant: “Well, we realize that just a few houses on 
the area would not cause a showdown. But it’s 
difficult to determine just which house would be 
the straw that broke the camel’s back.” 


The afternoon session concluded the first day’s 
open discussions. During an evening program in the 
Institute’s auditorium, Douglas Wheeler, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish, and Wild- 
life, and Parks, delivered an address on national 
land protection needs and efforts to meet them. 
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The sponsors of this conference have accorded me 
the apparent luxury of a rather vague topic. I say 
“apparent luxury,” because it is easier— and some- 
times more enlightening—to address specifics than 
to talk of generalities. But to address specifically the 
whole range of Federal efforts by which we have 
sought to protect the Nation’s land resources might 
consume more time than you are prepared to 
invest. 


Rather, I will speak for, and about, the one Federal 
Department which likes to think of itself as the 
Nation’s department of natural resources, and which 
has statutory responsibilities equal to that awesome 
claim. We are a land management agency; the 
Bureau of Land Management is responsible for 
multiple use of some 475 million acres of public 
lands in the West, while the National Park Service 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
with which I am directly associated, are the stewards 
of “single-purpose” lands which total more than 
60 million acres. 


We find ourselves today faced with responsibilities 
that were not foreseen when Congress established 
the National Park System in August of 1916. Never- 
theless, our task has remained essentially the same— 
to “promote and regulate the use of Federal areas 
known as national parks, monuments, and re- 
serves . . . by means and measures that conform 
to the fundamental purpose to conserve the scenery 
and natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
.. . for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


Today, the National Park System contains 30 mil- 
lion acres and has annual visitation of over 200 
million. In some areas, we have had to institute re- 





servation systems and restrict access to portions of 
our parks that are virtually being worn bare by the 
massive intrusion of park-loving Americans. 


The onslaught of the automobile and the radical 
increase in the use of recreation vehicles, campers, 
and trailers has created traffic jams in the parks that 
rival urban congestion at its worst. 


Imaginative programs to restrict auto traffic, to pro- 
vide parking areas beyond the bounds of the parks, 
and to substitute for cars new pollutant-free buses 
within the parks have been extremely successful. 


At the same time, we have been engaged in a con- 
scientious re-evaluation of the amount of develop- 
ment and kinds of facilities needed to meet today’s 
needs. 


And while we cope with such new problems in older 
parks, the Congress continues to authorize new units 
of the System—eleven in 1972 alone, and 78 since 
1964. 


Thus, in a period of budget and manpower con- 
straint, we are required to do more with less, rela- 
tively speaking, and to maintain the standards of 
quality for which our National Parks are known. 


“People pressure” has also had an impact on our 
programs for wildlife habitat conservation. 


The process of urbanization continues to destroy 
the marshes, estuaries, and upland areas which have 
for so long served as wildlife habitat. 


The National Wildlife Refuge System, once an ad- 
junct to State refuges and privately-owned habitat, 
has become literally the last refuge for waterfowl 
and scores of species we must now list as threatened 


with extinction. Funds are scarce, however, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—like the Park Service— 
has had to establish new priorities. 


This weighing of priorities has caused us to espouse 
a larger role for the States than tradition would sug- 
gest. 


National programs for parks and wildlife habitat 
preservation have long been based on the assump- 
tion that the Federal Government could buy enough 
land to satisfy either objective. But there is no 
longer an infinite supply of land, or the money with 
which to buy it at today’s inflated prices. 


This is not to say that there will be no new parks or 
national wildlife refuges, for we continue to ad- 
vocate the acquisition of nationally significant 
properties—such as the Big Thicket in Texas and 
the Big Cypress in Florida—which can be protected 
in no other way. And we are seeking to protect 
lands which the Federal Government already owns. 


In Alaska, the Department has undertaken an un- 
precedented exercise in long-range planning and the 
preservation of natural values. Pursant to the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act, Secretary Morton 
has proposed to the Congress establishment of new 
units of the national park, wildlife refuge, forest and 
wild and scenic river systems which together total 
83.47 million acres. 


These proposals—accounting for nearly a quarter of 
Alaska’s vast land area—will add to the National 
Park and Wildlife Refuge Systems as much land as 
now comprises those Systems in the Lower Forty- 
eight. This is, perhaps, the last such oppportunity 
available to us. Continued public administration of 
these lands as units of the “four systems” will 
assure for all time their preservation in a natural 
state. But increasingly, where such opportunities no 
longer exist, we are forced to conclude that there 
is need for new strategies of protection and control, 
and that the authority to effect these strategies lies 
with State and local government. 


If I have learned anything during the tenure of my 
Federal service, I have learned that we look too 
often for answers in Washington that can be found 
in Albany, Trenton, and the other state capitals 
represented here today. This is a reflex for which 
the blame is shared equally by State and Federal 
Government, for the States have acquiesed in large 
measure to the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of powers which were once theirs. 


It happens that States and local government are 
uniquely well-equipped, by reason of inherent legal 
authority, to cope with the problems of growth and 
planning that confront us all. 
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Despite a strong commitment to the preservation of 
open space, we have no choice but to plan for ad- 
ditional development of land resources. 


Whether or not you accept Senator Jackson’s fore- 
cast that we will build as much again between now 
and the year 2000 as we have built since 1776, you 
must admit the need for a plan by which to proceed. 


Just as surely as the Federal government cannot 
afford to buy the open space that adds so much to the 
quality of life for an increasingly urban population, 
we cannot afford to lose it by default. In its recently 
published report, “The Use of Land: A Citizen’s 
Policy Guide to Urban Growth”, the Task Force 
on Land Use and Urban Growth compares our at- 
titudes with those of Britain whose land mass is 
more densely populated than ours, and yet features 
an abundance of open space. The Task Force notes 
that the British take open spaces as seriously as 
developed areas, actively protecting them as positive 
features of the environment, not dismissing them as 
voids urbanization has yet to reach, lands “unripe 
for development”, “undeveloped”, or “un-urbanized”, 
the terms so often used to describe our rural land. 


There is need, thus, to nurture a new land ethic 
and to insist that government at all levels provides 
the means by which that ethic can be applied to 
land-use decisions. 
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To date, the Federal acquisition of open space, 
primarily for addition to one of the National “sys- 
tems”, has been a haphazard exercise. The period 
of rapid expansion for the National Park System 
which spanned 100 years has left us with a magni- 
ficant if unplanned natural legacy, and a land acqui- 
sition “backlog” of $250 million dollars. In examin- 
ing that “backlog”, we have come to wonder whether 
all of the lands represented by this staggering sum 
are of national significance, and whether, if so, they 
ought to be administered as national parks. Notwith- 
standing some rather obvious mistakes in recent 
years, the Congress continues to press for the 
creation of new national parks. Some clearly qualify 
for addition to the system in terms of the standards 
set forth 58 years ago. But increasingly, the park 
system, and the wildlife refuge system, have come 
to be regarded as land preservation options of last 
resort. 


When land can be protected in no other way, and 
whether or not it is nationally significant, we find 
ourselves confronted by legislation to establish a 
new national park or a new national wildlife refuge. 
These are desperation tactics born of the belief that 
state or local government is either too weak or too 
poor to accomplish the same objective. The result is 
a national park system devoid of meaningful stand- 
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ards, and Federal tax dollars spent to achieve local 
land use planning, if you can call it that. Whatever, 
it is called, it must not continue to serve as a sub- 
situte for comprehensive local, state, and regional 
land use planning. 


Before leaving the parks and their environs. I want 
to highlight another problem whose solution seems 
to lie in sound land use planning. As natural areas 
attract more Americans who seek respite from the 
pressures of urban life, there have developed ad- 
jacent to nearly every major park the kinds of incom- 
patible uses which profit from proximity to a good 
thing. They may be commercial developments, or 
residential, but invariably they choke the park (or 
refuge) and deprive the visitor of that natural or 
historical experience he has come to find. A par- 
ticularly glaring example is the 307-foot observation 
tower now being constructed adjacent to Gettysburg 
National Military Park. As George F. Will wrote 
last week in his syndicated column, “the tower 
dominates the entire battlefield, and, hence, it dis- 
torts the visitor’s perception of the history-making 
topography”. 


As at Gettysburg, the National Park Service finds 
itself unable, in Manassas, Va., to prevent the con- 
struction of an inharmonious amusement park which 
will be the immediate neighbor of another treasured 
Civil War Site. Some have suggested the acquisition 
of buffer zones, but then there is the question of 
buffers to the buffers, and so on, even if acquisition 
dollars were available. “But national parks are na- 
tional treasures and national responsibilities,” Will 
reminds us. “The nation is not obligated to watch 
passively while local communities line the borders of 
historic sites with commercial enterprises to milk 
what is, after all, a windfall profit made possible by 
the capriciousness of history”. 


All of this suggests the obvious: that we who have 
some responsibility for the protection of Federal 
land resources are among those who strongly sup- 
port enactment of national land use policy legisla- 
tion. It will ensure that State Governments—working 
with local jurisdictions—exercise some of the con- 
trols and begin to bear some of the responsibilities 
for those land use decisions having regional, state- 
wide, or interstate impact. The Federal Government 
alone cannot do this job. 


The purpose of the proposed (land use) act is to 
provide financial and technical assistance to the 
States to develop and administer a land use planning 
and regulatory program and to coordinate the plan- 
ning and management of Federal lands with non- 
Federal lands. 


States choosing to receive grants would be required 


under the House Bill to adopt—within 3 years—a 
land use planning process which includes the prep- 
aration of an inventory of land resources; methods 
for identifying and regulating areas of critical en- 
vironmental concern, areas which are or may be 
impacted by key facilities and large-scale develop- 
ment; the establishment of a state land use planning 
agency; and a program to regulate “Land Sales or 
Development projects”. 


The principal focus of the land use legislation is on 
critical areas—and land use and development of 
more than local concern—because it is these areas 
which are generating the most attention, locally and 
Statewide; which present significant environmental 
protection issues; and which often involve develop- 
mental decisions which impact the interests of more 
than one local government. The American Law 
Institute has estimated that the decisions to be made 
with respect to critical areas constitute approximately 
10 percent of all land use decisions likely to be made 
within a given state. 


By areas of critical environmental concern, it is 
meant areas where uncontrolled or incompatible 
development could result in damage to the environ- 
ment, life or property or a long term public interest 


which is of more than local significance. These areas 
include: 


Fragile or Historic Lands—Shorelands, rare or 
valuable ecosystems and geological formations, 
significant wildlife habitats, and unique scenic or 
historic areas; 


Natural Hazard Lands—Including flood plains, 
areas subject to weather disasters, areas of high 
seismic or volcanic activity; 


Renewable Resource Lands—Areas in which un- 
controlled or incompatible development would 
result in the loss or reduction of capacity to meet 
continued long-range productivity and would thus 
endanger future water, food, and fiber require- 
ments. 





National land use legislation would assist States 
in siting key facilities like this nuclear power plant on the 
Columbia River. Photo by EPA-Documerica. 


“Key” Facilities are those on non-Federal lands 
which tend to induce development and urbanization 
having more than local impact. Examples of this 
type of development would be major airports, major 
highway interchanges, major frontage access streets 
and highways of state concern; major recreational 
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lands; and facilities for the development, generation 
and transmission of energy. 


An adequate state land use planning process must 
also include methods for the identification of large- 
scale development when occurring on non-Federal 
land. This is the type of development—because of 
its magnitude or its effect on the surrounding 
region—that is likely to raise issues of more than 
local significance. In determining what constitutes 
“large-scale development”, the State would be di- 
rected to consider—among other things—the 
amount of pedestrian or vehicular traffic likely to 
be generated; the number of persons likely to be 
involved; the likelihood of environmental problems 
such as air, water, or noise pollution: the size of the 
site to be occupied; and the likelihood that additional 
subsidiary development will be generated. 


Within 3 years, States, to remain eligible for grants 
under the Act, would be required to adopt a land 
use planning process which would include methods 
to regulate the use of critical environmental areas, 
key facilities, large-scale development, and the loca- 
tion of new communities and the land surrounding 
them. State land use planning processes would 
also include methods to assure that local regulations 
do not unreasonably exclude or restrict land use 
and development of regional benefit. 


The proposed legislation will encourage States— 
working with local governments—to develop and 
implement methods of their own choosing. Deci- 
sions regarding critical areas and land use will be 
made by State and local government; not by the 
Federal government, as some critics have charged. 


In implementing its land use program, the State 
could select either one or a combination of tech- 
niques: 
1. Direct State land use planning and regulation; 
or 


2. Implementation by general purpose local gov- 
ernments pursuant to criteria and standards estab- 
lished by the State. 


With this option, States will be encouraged to con- 
tinue using general purpose local governments. A 
portion of grant funds may even be given directly to 
local governments, which are involved in the imple- 
mentation process. 


To qualify for a grant in the fourth through eighth 
years of the Federal Assistance Program, the State 
must continue to demonstrate good faith efforts to 
implement the purposes, policies and requirements 
of the State land use planning process. These poli- 
cies and decisions will be made by State and local 
governments, not the Federal government. 





The principal thrust of this proposal now before 
Congress is the implementation of the inherent 
authority possessed by the States to regulate the use 
of land. Though this authority has traditionally been 
delegated to local governments, the issues which 
have been outlined earlier indicate that land use 
decisions of concern to more than one local gov- 
ernment should be considered by a forum which 
includes all those local and statewide interests 
affected. 


The Politics of Saving Land 


Session Chairman: Ronald W. Pedersen 
First Deputy Commissioner 
New York Department of 
Environmental Conservation 
Albany, N. Y. 


Pedersen started the session by discussing five basic 
points: 


First, the problem of public versus private interests. 
In many instances, land use goals are conflicting 
with pressures for uses such as wilderness, agricul- 
tural use, and housing. An important aspect of pub- 
lic versus private interests is: Where should invest- 
ments be? Many individuals prefer to pay $10 out 
of pocket to travel to and from by automobile 
rather than $3 tax for mass transit. 


Second, considerations of the few versus the many: 
More people demand wilderness or open space than 
ever use it. The Adirondack area is a good example. 
Many people who advocate preservation have never 
been there and may never visit the area. 


Anthony Corbisiero Ronald Pedersen 


I do not suggest that the pending legislation is a 
panacea, or that some States have not already 
adopted planning mechanisms which exceed the 
minimal requirements of this Bill. I do suggest that 
we can ill afford delay in the execution of so small 
a first step. Protection of the Nation’s land resources 
is not now, if it ever has been, solely—or even 
principally—a Federal responsibility. It is a re- 
sponsibility to be shared by all who would benefit, 
public and private sectors alike, from orderly devel- 
opment of the Second America. 


Third, individual rights versus the public good. 
Social, environmental, and political traditions are 
important. ‘If some was good, more is better.’ ‘If 
my father could do it, why can’t I? 


Fourth, questions of appropriate responsibilities at 
the various levels? What is of national, regional, or 
local concern? Many battle lines have been drawn 
on this issue. 


Fifth, determination of appropriate roles of govern- 
ment agencies. An agency can be an advocacy agency 


or it can be a balancing agency. It is not likely that 
one agency can be both. 


Pedersen stated that in many instances, institutions 
or institutional arrangements work against land pro- 
tection. He cited capital gains taxes, and property 
taxes based on market value. 


“Still, despite all the problems, I believe we are 
making some progress in land use controls. We have 
the stream protective permits; air permits; Part 
615 environmental hearings; the Fisher Tax Law on 
forest lands which requires the community to modify 
tax assessment for 25 acres or more of forest; the 
Tidal Wetlands Act; the Coastal Zone Management 
provisions; the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act; and 
the New York Flood Plain Management Bill which 
had been passed but was not yet signed. The authori- 
ties for regulations are on the books. We have the 
framework. The specifics are not yet worked out. 
We must make better use of available tools,” the 
Commissioner said. 


Pedersen discussed the Adirondack Park Plan, ex- 
plaining that the State has an “A” list of projects 
which are of regional concern and a “B” list of 
projects which approach regional concern but are 
not quite so critical. He said that private lands 
within the Adirondacks boundaries are divided into 
five categories, with definite restrictions on the types 
of uses which may be considered in each instance. 
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Open Discussion 


Peter Larson: “How does the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act fit into Adirondack region con- 
trols.” 


Pedersen: “Not at all, although many of the 
Adirondack Park Agency’s criteria are based on 
NEPA provisions.” 


Larson: “How do you handle alternatives in turning 
down projects?” 


Pedersen: “If there is no positive, immediate an- 
swer, then it goes to public hearing. If we have a 
‘Yes’ answer, then it does not go to hearing.” 


Underhill: “Can the formula for Adirondack con- 


trols be applied elsewhere in the State? For example, 
the Catskills?” 


Pedersen: “Probably not, for political reasons, al- 
though it may be tried in the Catskills. It was easier 
in the Adirondacks because the diversity of owner- 
ships and uses was considerably less in that area.” 


Doris Lyng, President of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Commissions: “The concept 
of the Adirondack Plan; i.e., what happens on private 
lands affects the public lands, can be expanded in 
other areas.” 


Galantowicz: “What is your experience with Agri- 
cultural Districts? Are they working.” 


Pedersen: “Yes. Most of the barriers to their suc- 
cess are psychological. We are pleased that the 
Agricultural Districts Act is considerably stronger 
than we believed possible 2 years ago.” 


Lyng: “We have a number of the districts stopping 
things such as shopping centers and power plants.” 


Galantowicz: “Is differential taxation a part of that?” 


Pedersen: “Yes. Both the Agricultural Districts Act 
and the new Forest amendments provide for setting, 
by the State Board of Equalization and Assessment, 
an agricultural or Forest land value. The portion of 
tax above that ceiling becomes an exemption. The 
Agricultural Districts Act also says if there is public 
taking there must be public hearings.” 


Galantowicz: “How are the agricultural districts set 
up?” 


Pedersen: “We go to a county and say we want an 
agricultural district established. After a hearing, they 
send the proposal to the State. The Departments of 
Environmental Conservation and Agriculture, and 
the Office of Planning Services look at the proposal. 
If the land use is viable and the proposal is reason- 
able, then it is signed into effect.” 


Underhill: “What are the prospects for the survival 
of the Adirondack Plan?” 
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Pedersen: “I believe it will survive. I don’t know 
how much it will shut off development. It probably 
will not be the big ogre to development as por- 
trayed.” 


Underhill: “Is Vermont’s Act 250 likely to be 
scrapped?” 


(Vermont's Act 250 created an environmental board 
and district environmental commissions authorized 
to regulate the use of lands and the environment 
of the State according to the guidelines and goals 
set forth in a State Comprehensive Capability and 
Development Plan. Act No. 250 of the Acts of 
1970). 


Ellen Reiss: “I don’t believe anyone wants to kill 
Act 250. There is some doubt it is giving permanent 


protection. It is postponing development to later 
decisions.” 


Pedersen: “In New York State, we don’t use the 
tools we have. In the Ramapo case—scheduling pub- 
lic construction—the town has said it cannot afford 
the capital financing. In that case sewer construction 
was going in all directions. The effort has been to 
build basic facilities according to schedule so that 
there can be orderly financing. If a developer wants 
to develop in an area where facilities are not sched- 
uled, then the developer has to construct his own 
sewers, and so on.” 


Richard Erdmann: “Isn’t that just prolonging de- 
struction?” 


Pedersen: “Capital budgeting is the ultimate result. 
It is the rapidity of development which destroys the 
community. Unless we can hold development to 
5 percent per year, the community is financing its 
own destruction.” 


Erdmann: “The Ramapo Plan has done one thing in 
an economic sphere, but beyond that, little positive 
planning has been accomplished for 20 years.” 


Larson: “We're buying time with the mechanism.” 


Morine: “Is anyone doing anything to educate peo- 
ple—landowners—who will be affected by mecha- 
nisms such as the Ramapo Plan, the Agricultural 
Districts Act, and so on?” 


Brenneman: “Speaking of people, how can we justi- 
fy converting a single acre of agricultural land to 
other uses on this increasingly hungry planet?” 


Lemire: “We desperately need the political courage 
to lead the decision to prevent such conversion and 
that of wetlands and forest lands. Regarding trans- 
ferrable development rights: Development is all right 
if it (1) does not disrupt the equilibrium of natural 
systems; (2) pays its own way; and (3) respects re- 
gional needs.” 





Wells: “I know of a case where a sand hill was 
pushed into a wetland for an area to grow cattle. 
Later, it will be attractive for housing development. 
Close by good agricultural land is being converted 
into housing. Within the next few years this prob- 
lem cannot be dealt with effectively. The political 
leadership is going to have to stand up and say 
‘Wetlands cannot be destroyed.’ However, I don’t 
know where we will get that kind of political leader- 
ship.” 


Galantowicz: “New Jersey Conservation Commis- 
sions are getting all interests to meet and discuss 
the problems. The courts have stated that uses 
must pay their own way.” 


Roush: “How do the commissions determine 
whether development pays its own way? Environ- 
mental impact statement locally?” 

Galantowicz: “No, but I think it is coming. Now, 
they use some economic impact studies.” 


Paul Allen, Maryland Environmental Trust, Balti- 
more: “You have to be careful because of court 
decisions that you cannot deny the future.” 


Larson: “The cities are literally dying because there 
is not enough property-income tax to support the 
schools, etc.” 


Morine: “In Spottsylvania County, Va., there has 
has been $300 to $3,000 tax increases. Again, how 
do you explain to these people? You must have 
done one heck of a selling job in the Adirondacks 
to gain support.” 


Pedersen: “The grass roots people do not agree with 
the plan.” 


“How can we justify converting a single acre of agricultural 
land to other uses on this increasingly hungry planet?” 


Lemire: “There are 60 million people coming and 
we must prepare for them. We need to use transfer- 
rable development rights, using the capitalized value 
of land for housing to bail out the development rights 
on forests, farmlands, etc.” 


Mineo: “Pennsylvania’s Act 515 authorizes transfer 
of development rights on agricultural lands. It is 
working on some of the best agricultural lands 
where development pressures are low. A proposed 
constitutional amendment will allow the State to 
step in in cases such as the observation tower at 
Gettysburg National Battlefield. But, while we are 
working to tell people where they cannot build, we 
must tell them where they can build.” 


Reiss: “Many times the development is a good one; 
it is just in the wrong place.” 


Morgan: “Selling is the name of the game—selling 
preservation concepts. We have spent 10 years sell- 
ing wetland preservation. We have the law and 
public support. We must simplify, educate, and so 
on.” 


Gardner: “Legislatures many times are way ahead 
of our ability to implement laws already passed. 
Now, we must play catch-up football.” 


Wells: “We need to apply a high level of profes- 
sionalism in land use. Appointed officials will not do 
so because many times it is politically unpopular.” 


Bampton: “Current funding does not support the 
good legislation on the books. We have a program 
on wetlands preservation to put into effect by July 
1. If the local governments cannot or do not accept 
responsibility by that date, the State must step in. 
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To date, only 22 of 169 towns have taken responsi- 
bility. The rest of the burden will be added to the 
State. At the State level, we have six people to ad- 
minister 25 percent of the land area.” 


Lemire: “One reason the effort is kept down is the 
negative attitude of environmental groups. If we go 
along with justified development, then we will find 
it easier to get funds to carry out approved pro- 
grams. 


Commissioner Pedersen concluded the session: 
“Should the Department of Environmental Con- 
servation be an advocacy agency, or a balancing 
agency? If we do the former, then we have to com- 
promise many times, but we can serve much more 
effectively as educators; if the latter, we may be 
better off in the long run but tend to lose friends 
and support.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


Arnold Reitze began the session with a short back- 
ground statement: 


“I am going to start by touching briefly on a few 
abstractions, move on to some practical approaches, 
and then leave it up to the audience for discussion. 
Land touches on almost every resource we have. 
For example, energy is perhaps the most important 
factor in determining what is going to happen to 
our land. The Administration wants to drill in the 
Atlantic Ocean. One of the high priority areas is 
off the Barrier Islands of Virginia. It may well turn 
out that the Nature Conservancy’s Barrier Islands’ 
highest economic use is as an oil skimming boom to 
keep the oil from reaching the inner Chesapeake 
Bay. The Administration wants to put nuclear re- 
actors in the ocean; deep-water ports which prob- 
ably would have a ‘slight’ effect on Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine, refineries that bring death and 
destruction to water-related ecosystems; and the 
Department of the Interior lends ‘tremendous’ pro- 
tection to Alaska. The Nation that runs on oil can- 
not afford to run. The country will destroy itself 
to run itself. To slow down this process, we get 
into public interest litigation. 


“Everyone can be a public interest lawyer. The real 
limiting factor is money. Defendants fall into four 
categories with which you should use different 
tactics: Government bodies, large corporations, 
utilities, and small corporations. When you are 
opposing governmental bodies, talk with them, use 
adverse publicity, and litigate. With large corpora- 
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tions, you’re better off with publicity and the politi- 
cal process. When dealings with utilities, you find 
that they sometimes have government agency pro- 
tection, but publicity and delay tactics are best. The 
small corporations are easiest due to cash flow 
problems; use delaying tactics to run up the over- 
head. 


“Get to know the government agencies; work to- 
gether; do your fighting in private but work together 
in public. Use spontaneous demonstrations; intimi- 
date politicians; use labor types, or black militants 
who have been very effective. Use the voter initia- 
tive and referendum, allowed in about half the 
States, as a cheap, simple way to start legislation 
and get politicians to listen. Use publicity whenever 
possible to educate and persuade. The only legal 
solution is ‘Don’t play the game!’ Use the Mutt and 
Jeff approach: One person is the heavy and acts 
very obnoxious and arrogant; the other is the nice 
guy/woman/organization who comes in and talks 
reasonably to close the deal. Bizarre, wild-eyed 
tactics throw off corporate attorneys. Back it up 
with assurance that you'll never stop and plan to 
litigate until hell freezes over.” 


Open Discussion 


Noonan: “There are good developers and economic 
growth must take place. Often these persons are 
not aware of tax advantages we can offer by work- 
ing with them. They are uneducated in conservation 
processes just as we are in development processes.” 








View of Los Angeles during double air inversion. Planned 
location of development could use air currents to avoid 
traps such as this. Phoio by EPA-Documerica. 


Doris Lyng: “A lot of citizens’ groups are going into 
litigation. How do you identify a good lawyer? How 
do you know you can trust them?” 


Reitze: “There is no easy solution. Try to know a 
specific, competent lawyer who has knowledge of 
the peculiar statutes. Go to a lawyer with sufficient 
lead time so that he can prepare himself. It is often 
good to start with someone young who can grow 
with your organization. Too often conservationists 
come to lawyers in the last half of the ninth inning.” 


Brenneman: “Encourage local lawyers to start an 
environmental law group in the local bar association. 
You can also encourage your lawyers to major in 
environmental law. In Connecticut, a group such as 
this was responsible for most of the major environ- 
mental legislative initiatives.” 


Bofinger: “The Conservation Law Foundation of 
New England has a summer intern program for 
second-year law students. This is a way to build up a 
cadre of young environmental attorneys. Follow up 
with experienced lawyers working with them. Local 
attorneys often cannot answer the questions, so 


you need this cadre to service environmental 
groups.” 

Reitze: “I agree this is a good way of getting cheap 
help from bright students. But you cannot push 
them beyond their ability. It is best to take an in- 
terested, experienced attorney as a father figure to 
provide good judgment and let the students do the 
legwork.” 


Mineo: “We have a ‘strike force’ of young attorneys 
in Pennsylvania who act as litigants for the State. 
They are paid out of assessments made on pollu- 
ters.” 


Tom Schmidt: “The Western Pennsylvania Con- 
servancy works with the strike force to shape legis- 
lation.” 


Brown: “How do you work with governments? Much 
tax law is determined by private ruling. These de- 
cisions are spread about through real estate trade 
associations. Conservation groups have no such chan- 
nel to learn about favorable private rulings.” 


Morine: “The Nature Conservancy goes to top law 
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firms in the area. They are a great clearinghouse of 
information. They often represent corporations and 
know what’s happening. We find they are. very en- 
lightened, but at the same time are willing to listen 
to other alternatives to present to their clients.” 


Brenneman: “You cannot look to these firms for 
advocacy, however.” 


Lemire: “We often approach the problem after the 
landowner has sold to the developer. We need to 
make the approach before and offer other options 
such as the tax advantages available through con- 
servation. In too many instances, the developer has 
already bought the land at high cost and has to 
build.” 


Reitze “There are two problems here: (1) Informa- 
tion gathering, and (2) time sequence. You have to 
have the information and be there early to win.” 


Larson: “Our group (Upper Raritan Watershed As- 
sociation) has 30 trustees; six are attorneys who 
represent half of the municipalities. If a developer 
starts making noises, we use attorneys early in the 
game to deal with local regulatory bodies. They 
also have friends at the local level.” 


Mineo: “We contacted all law firms and told them 
our position, that we were willing to take advantage 
of any land gift. As a result, we have received some 
300,000 acres of land in the last 3 years.” 


Reitze: “The conservation organizations must quit 
trying to put out all brush fires. The best example 
is the League of Women Voters; they come up with 
an expert on every topic. The local minister in 
poor areas is an excellent ally. People always snap 
to attention and listen to local ministers who say: 
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‘I am Reverend so-and-so and represent 1,000 
voters of so-and-so church. God says you should 
do this.” 


Reiss: “We need early warning systems: Boards/ 
Commissions can tell what is coming up on every 
property. Staff members of your organization can 
keep up with births, deaths, and property transfers.” 


Larson: “Bankers and other community leaders 
should be on the organization’s board of directors. 
Locate people who run the community; addres prob- 
lems in their areas of interest and concern. Catalog 
the residences, interests, etc., of board and commis- 
sion members and see what you can do that would 
interest them.” 


Reitze: “Expecting miracles from private sectors in 
Washington is unrealistic. There are no miracles 
coming from the District of Columbia. Encourage 
people who have an issue on the national level to 
learn to deal with the agency concerned. Legislators 
live on new ideas. They have to have input. Most 
of them do not have the staff to do this.” 


“Organizations which can help in legal fights include 
the Natural Resources Council; National Wildlife 
Federation; and the Environmental Defense Fund, 
all located in the District of Columbia. They can 
help provide information. But these groups have a 
limited number of causes they can fight; they don’t 
have the manpower and resources to fight all of the 
battles.” 


Wheeler: “Walk in and talk with the Federal agency 
decision makers in Washington. You don’t need 
fanatic lawyers or lobbyists. You have nothing to 
lose by coming in to talk with decision makers and 
they are always happy to receive relevant informa- 
tion.” 


Reitze: “If you have a well-thought-out plan, govern- 
ment will welcome you with open arms. Often they 
have limited knowledge and are looking for infor- 
mation and suggestions.” 


Reiss: “Rural states do not have legislative staffs to 
do the job. Go to legislators and give them the facts. 
Also, State government departments need help 
from environmental organizations. Each environ- 
mental organization should find its own area of 
strength—one thing it does well—and not try to 
save the whole world.” 


Brenneman: “Once access to the legislative process 
is established, the key is to continue a trustworthy 
relationship with those you are trying to influence 
and assist. Other interests have full time lobbyists. 
We must maintain our presence.” 


Underhill: “There are advocates in most adminis- 
trative agencies. Get your case to them. They don’t 
win them all but they do win many of them.” 
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NEW HORIZONS IN 
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“In a sense, many of the new techniques and ap- 
proaches covered in the earlier sessions are new 
horizons. Still, we need to think in terms of the 
overall picture. In Washington, D.C., today there 
is possibly going to be a decision on the National 
Land Use Bill which will affect all our future activi- 
ties. (In the Nation’s Capital, the House Rules 
Committee gave a rule and reported the pending 
land use legislation for consideration soon on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. The motion 
to report the bill passed by one vote, 8 to 7.) 


“The energy crisis has caused an open season on the 
whole environmental protection movement, which 
has been under aggravated assault for several 
months, including the National Environmental 
Policy Act. Thanks to the heroic efforts of Russell 
Train, Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and Russell Peterson, Chairman of 
the Council on Environmental Quality, and the very 
dedicated environmental groups in Washington, the 
losses have been contained and certainly NEPA has 
remained intact. This reflects the continuing support 
for environmental quality by people all across the 
Nation. In the long run, the energy crisis will prob- 
ably be a plus for the environment and for sound 
land use. For one thing, it showed the close relation- 
ship between energy and the environment, and for a 
great many people, it showed for the first time that 
we cannot continue our wasteful throw-away society 
and economy. 


“I think we should shift our emphasis away from 
sparring techniques and consider what we need to do 
when we actually enter the ring. As Pat Noonan 
said earlier, the clock has struck 13; there is no time 
left for sparring. What are the top priority needs 
in terms of action? What can we do in our respec- 
tive communities and jobs that will advance the 


cause of better land use and the protection of 
environmental quality? | 


“I believe there is general agreement that growth 
will continue. Our goal should not be to stop it, but 
to make sure growth is as carefully planned and 
controlled as possible and that it’s done with maxi- 
mum regard for the environment. Deciding where 
to build is as important as where not to. 


“Is there a need for a national growth policy? The 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1970 
directed the President to prepare a report on na- 
tional growth every two years, with the first one 
scheduled for 1972. A report was published, but its 
major thrust appeared to me to be that a national 
growth policy was not needed. 


“Closely allied to the need for a growth policy is 
the point that the U.S. cannot let any agricultural 
lands go out of production. Each day the need for 
food on the national and international market be- 
comes clearer. 

“There is a great deal of opposition to a national 
growth policy in terms of; ‘The community is where 
the decisions should be made.’ I believe the ‘com- 
munity’ has broadened. A good case can be made that 
the human community which must concern us is the 
entire world. 


“Do we need to accept the present trends and pro- 
jections as the way it must be. We can affect the 
way population will grow. Tom McCall’s comment 
on the Citizens’ Committee Task Force Report on 
Land Use was that the Federal Government has 
powerful tools if it decides wider population distri- 
bution is needed. 


“A very important factor, energy will come up again, 
probably more severely than this past winter. The 
shortage of energy is just the beginning of other 
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shortages of resources. Food is coming up; several 
precious minerals will become factors. All of these 
are of national significance. Land use planning must 
take into account the changes that have to occur 
in our lifestyles and our economy—reducing the 
demand for energy and ultimately requiring the 
recycling of every resource possible. 


“One of the things I would like very much to have 
discussed is public education. If the public under- 
stands the facts, our people will do the right thing. 
We need to get the word out on the need for better 
land use.” 


Open Discussion 


Dan Cantner, Department of Natural Resources, 
Charleston, W. Va.: “I believe that lack of public 
awareness is one of the biggest stumbling blocks on 
land use and zoning that we face. Can we introduce 
conservation/environmental education into the 
school curricula as required subjects?” 


Stevens: “The Environmental Education Act passed 
in 1970 provides for this, but it is expiring. (Senate 
Bill 1647, extending the Environmental Education 
Act for three years was enacted and signed 
May 10, 1974. It became Public Law 93-278). I 
believe this has to start in the schools, and the 
earlier the better.” 


Morgan: “Environmental education is almost uni- 
verally taught in the schools of Massachusetts, but 
not as a separate subject. It’s not possible to put it 
into the schools as a separate subject. In Massachu- 
setts, it’s come about largely spontaneously.” 


Roush: “Do you have any reason to believe it does 
change peoples’ values?” 


Morgan: “Yes, all sorts of reasons for believing it— 
difficult, however, to demonstrate or prove. One of 
the problems is that it is not a discreet subject; it 
infiltrates everything.” 


Schmidt: “The Nature Conservancy has designed 
many curricula materials, principally in the field 
of social studies.” 


Bampton: “The market is filled with environmental 
education materials. Some of the ones sold are very 
poor. In Connecticut, we are trying to involve the 
local school systems in using State preserves as 
outdoor educational facilities. This has been very 
successful. We hope to coordinate these activities 
with the educational activities of other groups such as 
the Connecticut Audubon. Coordination of environ- 
mental education programs is necessary.” 


Stevens: “What education do we have for adults?” 
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Mineo: “Garden Clubs in Philadelphia give scholar- 
ships to school teachers to attend conservation work- 
shops at Schuylkill Valley Nature Center. We give 
them graduate credits through Temple University. 
We've tied that program to a national project, called 
Project Trend, where teaching volunteers go into the 
classrooms and give environmental units. This has 
been done for 15 years. We also make available 
some of our lands for outdoor laboratories and en- 
courage others to do the same. Currently we are try- 
ing to get the State Park people to open State areas 
for environmental education laboratories. So many 
groups in Pennsylvania are conducting these pro- 
grams that we’re dropping out of the business and 
allowing organizations that can do it more efficiently 
to carry the ball forward.” 


Galantowicz: “In New Jersey we put out a curriculum 
guide for teachers, grades 1 through 6. We're also 
working closely with the New Jersey Association of 
Conservation Commissions with a Ford grant to 
operate a Basic Commissioners Program. New com- 
missioners are educated on the full range of environ- 
mental concerns. Our organization follows up with 
higher level courses and seminars on such subjects 
as natural resource inventories.” 
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Lyng: “This is being done in New York, too, through 
the Conservation Commissions which are units of 
local government. One of the problems is that 
everyone has a curriculum guide. It is very difficult 
for school administrators to choose among them.” 


Arnold: “I question whether the young have to be 
educated in the environmental ethic in the schools. 
Many of the young people are better informed than 
their elders. That ought to tell us something. Many 
people confuse outdoor education and nature study 
with teaching the environmental ethic. These things 
are very different Many assume most of the educa- 
tion of our young people goes on within walls. In 
fact, education goes on elsewhere, and we tend to 
forget that life is a schoolroom.” 


‘ Wheeler: “In the National Park Service, we recently 
held a Park Service/State session to discuss mutual 
problems and opportunities. The concensus was that 

' the greatest need in public parks is for interpretive 
programs. There are different ways of educating 
people, and the public park program is one of 
them.” 


Stevens: “How do you get less sophisticated States to 
do what some of the eastern States are doing?” 





Brenneman: “Good media shows are needed, some 


that show the undesirable consequences of poor 
planning. The monographs of The Conservation 
Foundation are excellent.” 


Arnold: “If we want to spread the religion, get in 
touch with the people who count. Get some converts 
within the power structure.” 


Morine (shifting subjects): “How unorthodox should 
conservation groups get in bringing about a land 
use ethic? In the Nature Conservancy, everyday we 
are faced with decisions: Do we want to get involved 
with this type of project which would shift the direc- 
tion of the Conservancy? One group that took an 
unorthodox stand was the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests.” 


Bofinger: “About 5 years ago, a large tract of 
land—2700 acres—came on the market. We sought 
to acquire it for protection. We couldn’t raise the 
money because: 1) a lot of money was required; 2) 
we really couldn’t justify it as a preservation pro- 
ject. A charitable organization gave money to the 
Society to develop Eastman Pond, since it would be 
developed anyway. The plan was to make a good 
return on their investment and be able to exert con- 
tro! on the development. The Society was to learn 
through direct experience, have a prototype by which 
to judge other development projects, and get a means 
through growth of funds to work with other areas. 
We took a chance, and it’s been a hair-raising 
experience. We have been soundly and roundly 
criticized. Obviously we are not the controlling force 
with only 1% interest, and the development got out 
of hand and became too intensive, with an average 
of one unit per 2 acres. As it turned out, it looks 
like a financial success, however. We lost credibility 
on one hand with the preservationists, but gained 
on the other with the developers. We gained valuable 
education in the development field which helps us 
in our future preservation projects. We will not do it 
again this way, though.” 


Reiss: “This experience is what we all need. Learn- 
ing the hard, cold realities and learning to com- 
municate with exactly the people whom we are trying 
to manipulate.” 


Morine: “No, we should trade these experiences. 
The Nature Conservancy should not make the mis- 
takes New Hampshire has. We need to know each 
other’s successes and failures.” 


Morgan: “This identity question is important. It is 
essential for each organization to understand itself 
and for the public to understand its goals.” 


Stevens: “Getting back to the need for a national 
growth policy, is there one?” 
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Mineo: “The Federal and State policies and plans 
are too diluted to be useful.” 


Stevens: “Wouldn’t a declaration by Congress to 
prohibit use of agricultural land for development 
be useful?” 


Several conferees: “YES!” 


Mineo: “But pragmatically what effect would it 
have?” 


Underhill: “If the Federal agencies that make grants 
followed this, it would have some effect.” 


Brenneman: “This gets back to the education point. 
We need people in Washington who are willing to 
step out and call for the best possible policies for 
this country. We have no guidelines from Washing- 
ton to keep the States from flying off in different 
directions. Our biggest educational pproblem is get- 
ting Washington to establish national goals that are 
credible, achievable—that we can all take some 
pride in.” 


Larson: “Policy and the educational process tie 
together. We must educate our politicians to the 
need if we want an ethical national growth policy.” 


CONCLUDING 
REMARKS: A Summary 


G. Jon Roush, General Chairman 
Executive Vice President 

The Nature Conservancy 
Washington, D. C. 


Arnold: “The question really is not whether or not 
we need a policy. The question is: Should we change 
current policies which may be obsolete?” 


The Institute on Man and Science 


The site of the Land Protection Techniques Con- 
ference, the Institute on Man and Science, was 
founded near Rensselaerville, N. Y., in 1963. It is 
a private, nonprofit educational center concerned 
with critical social problems of American society. 
Its estate-like setting, featuring a university campus 
atmosphere, is bordered by the wild preserves of the 
Catskills and Berkshire Mountains. College presi- 
dents, diplomants, Nobel and Pulitzer prize winners, 
statesmen, authors, and leaders of world renown 
have met at the Institute. Designed for groups of 
50 people or more, the Institute has a staff of more 
than 20 people, residence halls, several meeting 
rooms, auditorium, and dining hall. It lies 27 miles 
southwest of Albany, N. Y. 


I see three threads running through this Conference; 
three mandates that we have given ourselves and 
our colleagues. The first recognizes that it's social 
values that finally determine the ground rules on 
which we are operating. The first mandate is to 
educate people to the needs—the needs for sound 
natural resource conservation, for good land use. 
That is an educational process that takes place on 
many levels, and we have talked about many of 
those levels. 


The second mandate is to be professional. Time 
and again we have come back to that point. We 
need to be as professional as possible in all of our 
tactics and all of our sparring techniques: Scienti- 
fically, legally, financially; in whatever arena we act. 
We must be sure that even small local groups are 
being as professional as possible. 


The third mandate which I have extracted is to 
find “the master switches.” As Arnold Reitze said, 
“Don’t put out brush fires,” unless there’s something 
bigger to be gained from that. Find the independent 
variables that you can rearrange; the dependent vari- 
ables will then follow. 


We began by talking about how you identify areas 
to be protected. We spent most of the session, how- 
ever, on how you define areas to be protected. I 
think we raised one basic question; namely, does the 
land speak for itself? Can you read the land like a 





book, can you, from doing that, say, “These are the 


kinds of areas that deserve to be protected.” 


I think we suggested three ways of looking at that 
question. First, we spent a lot of time discussing 
geophysical characteristics of land—fragile and haz- 
ard areas. We talked about techniques for defining 
those particularly important areas. We touched 
secondly on life forms that live on the land, and 
the need to define and protect the significant biotic 
resources of the land. Put those two domains to- 
gether, the geophysical and the biotic, and you have 
what are called ecosystems. The protection of eco- 
systems involves systematic analyses of the earth 
in order to identify “the master switches”—the 
critical areas, the one without which nothing else 
works. Finally, we talked about human needs that we 
project onto the landscape—esthetic, recreational 
and historic areas. These human uses tend to be more 
portable than the geophysical or biotic qualities of 
the land. That is, it is possible to recreate in many 
different places, but there aren’t many places where 
you can grow a pileated woodpecker. Put it another 
way: We need healthy ecosystems in order to have 
good campsites or beautiful overlooks, but the 
reverse is not true. So, the first two needs take some 
priority over the third. Even so, as Arnold Reitze 
pointed out with his question, “What is a flood 
plain,” even the most basic geophysical characteris- 


“It is possible to recreate in many places, but there aren't 
many places where you can grow a pileated woodpecker. 
Put another way, we need healthy ecosystems in order to 
have good campsites and beautiful overlooks, but the 
reverse is not true.” 


tic can be manipulated somewhat and can be changed 
by human intervention. 

We left that session, I think, somewhat confused 
and uncertain, feeling that society is making willy- 
nilly a lot of judgements about what is or is not 
going to be protected. We are not very sure exactly 
what the proper criteria are. 


How do you define areas to be protected? At least 
one basic criteria on which we could all agree has 
been implicit in our discussions; at least let’s try to 
protect as much life as possible. At least let’s try 
to protect those systems which support the life. At 
least let’s try to protect the global system itself, and 
to find ways to maximize our chances for doing that. 
At least let’s try to save those parts of the system 
that would be irrecoverable once lost: Unique land 
forms, individual species, unusual ecosystems. As 
Leopold said, “The first rule of intelligent tinkering 
is to save the pieces.” If you don’t know what else 
to do, at least save as many of the pieces as possible 
until you find out what to do. 


We moved from that discussion to Russ Brenneman’s 
very interesting discussion of legal questions. Russ 
said that as far as he was concerned the most im- 
portant legal questions were tax and fiscal laws. 
Those apparently were so important that nobody 
knew how to cope with them, because we didn’t 
say much about them subsequently. 


We did go around and around on an equally im- 
portant question: Is land use regulation a legal or 
political problem? A subsidiary question that we are 
asking is: Should any legal action in pursuit of an 
ecological goal be scientifically defensible, or should 
it appeal to the value judgements of the body 
politic? Must we always have absolute, good sound 
scientific evidence for the claims we are making 
before we enter a legal fight? Or should we instead 
appeal to an entirely different kind of value; that is, 
the basic values by which society claims it lives? The 
obvious answer is both. And yet, each time we 
enter any such battle, we must make a tactical 
choice. Those two opposites—scientific evidence 
and value judgement—are reconciled in the land 
ethic. In living out the land ethic, we are both 
recognizing our basic commitment to what we con- 
sider to be a fundamental value—our ethical re- 
sponsibility to other members of the ecological com- 
munity—and we are saying we have sound scienti- 
fic basis for doing so. 
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We also talked quite a bit with Russ about the need 
for less-than-fee acquisition techniques, partly as a 
response to the pressures being raised as a result of 
peoples’ concerns about the taking issue, and partly 
as a general awareness of our own inadequate re- 
sources to do the job. Russ talked about some of the 
problems of conservation easements, problems of 
valuation and taxation. Russ suggested the use of 
options as a means of land use control, and Dave 
Morine brought up the possibility of rights of first 
refusal by governmental agencies. 


There are a lot of other things we didn’t talk about. 
We did not talk much about the transfer of develop- 
ment rights. The state of the art is very primitive in 
our use of less-than-fee, quasi-acquisition techniques 
for land use control and land use regulation. There 
is a lot more to be learned, a lot more rigorous 
experimentation to do. 


Finally, we talked about property taxpayers and the 
cost of conservation. We agreed that, in most cases, 
it is hard to say exactly what the real economic 
costs of any particular conservation program aré 
just as it is very hard to say what the real economic 
costs of any land development effort are. Never- 
theless, it is absolutely important that we try to 
learn as much as possible about this, because we are 
being battered over the head with economic argu- 
ments every day. It may be, as someone suggested, 
that taxpayers are willing to pay more than we give 
them credit for, if they have to, for good conserva- 
tion to maintain the quality of life. That gets back 
to the education problem, to people seeing what it 
is that they need and having a better understanding 
than they now do of what their real self-interest is. 


When Ron Pedersen talked, there was a clear agree- 
ment that we need to make better use of the tools 
that we already have, concentrating on implementa- 
tion and enforcement of existing laws. The way to 
improve the use of these tools is probably three-fold. 


First, we need more money. Many good laws are still 
waiting to be funded. Secondly, we need to train and 
educate the people who are administering the laws 
and regulations, especially on the local level. Third, 
once again we need to work with the local citizenry 
as a whole to try to raise the general level of 
public consciousness as to how the tools, the present 
environmental laws, are helping them or should be 
helping them. 


We also found ourselves talking about agricultural 
land. That is a very special problem. It is a very 
special problem of economics, for the agricultural 
lands don’t lend themselves quite so easily, I sus- 
pect, to the economic answers that we would like 
our environmental causes to have. It is easy to say 
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that a salt marsh is very valuable left as a salt marsh. 
It is fairly easy to say that there is not a great deal 
to be gained economically by developing most high 
elevation areas. The great economic costs are clear 
and so are the great environmental costs. For some 
reason, it doesn’t seem quite so easy to make that 
argument for agricultural land, even though we may 
well be facing increased global starvation in the 
near future. Somehow, peoples’ vision of their own 
self-interest in agricultural land seems to be a little 
more truncated. If you own good agricultural land, 
and you can subdivide it and realize ten times 
what you could if you kept farming it, that short 
term gain seems to you, the land owner, to far 
outweigh any potential long-term incremental gain 
by keeping your own little plot of land in the 
world’s food-producing land surface. I think that is 


a tough problem with which we will have to deal. 


Ron :' Pedersen raised five basic problems that I 


,; would like to reiterate; they are a good summation 


of the basic underlying political problems. First, 
“the few and the many;” the fact that many are 
called on to save the land that the few enjoy. Sec- 
ondly, public vs. private; Ron pointed to the prefe- 
rence for private financing, even of transportation, 
although it may cost the individual more than mass 
transit would. Third, individual rights vs. the public 
good. Fourth, the sorting out of appropriate re- 
sponsibilities; of national vs. state vs. local govern- 
mental actions. Fifth, governmental environmental 
agencies must decide whether they are going to be 
“advocacy” agencies or “balancing” agencies. That 
seems to me to be a very good succinct summary of 
five very important political issues which we are 
running into all the time. 


The need for further professionalization of the en- 
vironmental movement, the land saving movement, 
became very clear in Arnold Reitze’s talk. We all 
responded to that. There is a need to build profes- 
sionalism at the local level whenever possible. We 
identified the need to understand the problems as 
thoroughly as our opponents, to get as much infor- 
mation as possible before we enter into any struggle. 
Fit the tactics to your opponent. Be sure you know 
who your friends are and who your enemies are. 
Know what everybody has at stake; what every- 
body’s agenda is; what all the issues are. Spend 
hours and hours doing the spade work before you 
actually take up lance and charge. I think that is 
excellent advice. 


I was also struck by two other things people were 
talking about. First of all, the general sense that 
any time we enter a fight, the odds are against us. 
At least, the balance of resources tends to be much 
more heavily in favor of our opponents than us. I 
think that is generally true, but it can be turned to 





our advantage. Guerrilla warfare uses the oppon- 
ent’s greater, more massive power to its own advan- 
tage; that is what guerrilla warfare is all about. You 
get them to make a mistake. You get them to 
blunder, and when they blunder, they blunder 
massively. 


It is also important to recognize what Doug Wheeler 
said about citizens often having more power than 
they realize. Remember that no matter how big a 
government is, you can still talk to one congressman 
at a time. 


Finally, to wrap it up, I think Larry Stevens was 
talking about “the master switches,” when he asked 
us to think globally, to think about education, about 
a national growth policy. He was asking us to try 
to look at the big goals, those things that have a 
chance of making a difference with some perma- 
nence. As for the national growth policy, it seems 


to me that we have no choice. That is why we are 
here. Of course we need a national growth policy. 
If we don’t have one, it is all over. That seems to 
me to be incontrovertible. The question that we 
face is: What should it look like and how should 
we go about getting it. 


That’s my very brief summary, and I thank you 
for giving me the chairman’s prerogative of having 
the last word. 


It’s not really the last word. As I said when we 
began this Conference, what we are doing now is 
kicking something off, if we are at all successful. I 
think we have been. For me it has been a very good 
experience. I have learned a few things, and there 
aren’t many conferences about which you can say 
that. I’m very grateful to all of you for coming, for 
sharing your experiences with us. It’s been a fine 
two days. 
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Californians voted for strong land protection in Proposition 
20 which provides regulation of coastal development. Photo 
by EPA-Documerica. 





Land Protection Literature ... A Bonus 


Many comments at the Land Protection Techniques 
Conference were rooted in published works of par- 
ticipants and others. Several books and other ma- 
terials have been identified and are listed as back- 
ground for the reader. 


Bosselman, Fred; Callies, David; and Banta, John. 
“The Taking Issue: An Analysis of the Constitution- 
al Limits of Land Use Control.” Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, Washington, D.C., July 1973. 
$2.35 domestic postpaid, $2 GPO Bookstores, stock 
number 4111-00017. 329 pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. 


“The founding fathers placed in the Constitution the 
following words: 


. .- nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. U.S. Constitution, 
Amendment V. 


“Why do these twelve words deserve so much study? 
Because any system of land use regulation will work 
only if it satisfies each and every link in a chain 
of interconnected tests. It must be politically feasible; 
it must make sense economically; . . . and it must 
hold up in court. The taking issue is an important 
link in that chain, because if the courts find the 
system of regulation so severe that it constitutes 
a taking, the whole system collapses.” 





Task Force on Land Use and Urban Growth, Edited 
by William K. Reilly. “The Use of Land: A Citizens’ 
Policy Guide to Urban Growth,” A Task Force 


_ Report Sponsored by The Rockefeller Brothers 


Fund, 1973. $3.95. 318 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


“The vastness of the work ahead does not mean we 
should leave it to the experts. We believe that civic 
organizations can make an important contribution 
to the quality of life in their areas by helping to 
decide what should be protected and preserved in 
their localities and how and where essential develop- 
ment needs are to be met and by helping to assess 
systematically the adequacy of local plans, laws, 
regulations, and procedures affecting growth.” 


“Whether we welcome or fight it, development is 
going to continue during the rest of this century in 
the cities and suburbs and exurbs of our nation. 
There will be more people and more households. 
And these people and households will (barring some 
unforeseen shift in the preference for low-density 
living) be spread out over much larger urban areas 
than we know today. More people, in vast urban 
regions, are what the future appears to hold.” 


Brenneman, Russell L. “Private Approaches to the 
Preservation of Open Land.” The Conservation and 
Research Foundation, 1967. 134 pp. 
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“Whereas the activity of public agencies in the 
creation and preservation of open land is gaining 
momentum, there is a real need for private action. 
If proof of this is needed, ask about the origins of 
the parks in your city. Ask about the efforts being 
made toward the preservation of the redwoods in 
California, the dunes in Ilinois, wetlands in New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, the Everglades 
in Florida. In countless cases of importance in the 
conservation movement, public action has followed 
private initiative.” Russel L. Brenneman in the Fore- 
word of “Private Approaches to the Preservation of 
Open Land.” 


“Speed and flexibility are the hallmarks of private 
action. An individual or a group of private citizens 
can move quickly to plug a critical hole in the dike 
holding back the oceans of concrete and macadam. 
Moreover, private persons are less subject to political 
pressure than a public body. Thus, where economic 
and population pressures, building up with explosive 
force, are annihilating nature faster than the public, 
through its cumbersome governmental machinery, 
can save it, private individuals and organizations are 
too often the only means of rescuing thousands of 
small pockets of nature of incalculable value to our 
society.” Russell L. Brenneman, Foreword, “Private 
Approaches to the Preservation of Open Land.” 


Conservation Law Foundation of New England, Inc. 
“Gifts of Land for Conservation: Tax Advantages 
to the Landowner.” The Conservation Law Founda- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 15 pp. $2. 


“Donations of land by private landowners for con- 
servation purposes is a necessity if our environment 
is to remain liveable. State and municipal regulation 
of the land, such as wetland protection and zoning, 
is no substitute for acquisition by public or private 
conservation agencies and organizations. Acquisition 
by purchase alone, however, is not economically 
feasible. Many landowners who love and care for 
their land would like to see it preserved in a natural 
state, and would be willing to donate it for conserva- 
tion purposes, save for the fact that they fear the 
financial loss. 


“There are substantial economic advantages to the 
landowner in the donation of his land for such pur- 
poses; however, or in the sale at less than market 
value. These advantage are mostly in the form of tax 
savings. Income taxes, capital gains taxes, estate 
and inheritance taxes, and real estate taxes may all 
be affected by the landowner’s decision.” 


Costonis, John J. “Space Adrift: Saving Urban 
Landmarks through the Chicago Plan.” National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, Washington, D.C., 
1974. 207 pp. University of Illinois Press. (Financed 
through an urban renewal demonstration grant by 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment.) 
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“‘Space Adrift: Saving Urban Landmarks through 
the Chicago Plan’ concludes that the loss of many 
of these (historic landmark) buildings could have 
been avoided by timely implementation of a develop- 
ment rights transfer program. Development rights 
transfer breaks the linkage between a particular site, 
such as the land on which a downtown landmark 
building is located, and the site’s development poten- 
tial by permitting the transfer of that potential, 
development rights, to non-landmark sites. In freeing 
these bottled-up rights for use elsewhere, develop- 
ment rights transfer both protects the beleaguered 
landmark and compensates its owner.” From a 
synopsis by the author, John J. Costonis. 


“In suburban Montgomery County, Md., a transfer 
of development rights ordinance has been adopted 
and recently was used to preserve a late eighteenth- 
century farmhouse and its outbuildings. 


“In Washington (D.C.) itself, attempts are under way 
to use a transfer of development rights to save the 
1892 Heurich Mansion, which is located near Du- 
pont Circle in one of the city’s principal shopping 
and office districts.” James Biddle, President, Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, in the Fore- 
word for “Space Adrift.” 


“The causes of the nation’s landmark dilemma and a 
proposal for its resoultion are the raison d’etre for 
this study. Yet many of the obstacles confronting 
historic preservation are common to environmental 
protection generally. Hence, it seems appropriate to 
conclude the study with a question: could the Chicago 
Plan, suitably modified, serve as an effective tool 
on behalf of larger environmental concerns? Al- 
though investigations of comparable or greater 
breadth must obviously be undertaken in answering 
the question, the Plan’s potential in this regard is an 
intriguing topic for speculation.” John J. Costonis, 
“Space Adrift.” 


Fairfax County, Va., is completing a feasibility study 
of the potential uses which could be made of trans- 
ferrable development rights. Mary Elizabeth Holbein, 
Planner, is working on a final report designed to 
evaluate the possibility of enabling legislation and 
related regulations. 


Lemire, Robert A. “Growth and Land Use.” Tech- 
nical Guidance Center Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4, 1972, 
Cooperative Extension Service, University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst. 


“Consideration should be given to a national land 
use planning program. As it now works, the land use 
decision-making process is basically a local matter 
between developers and landowners with amateur 
local planners, as the only representation of the 
public interest, applying inadequate building codes 
and zoning laws.” Robert A. Lemire in TGC 
Bulletin, University of Massachusetts Extension Serv- 
ice, Amherst. 





Lemire, Robert A. “Shape Your Land Use Destiny.” 
Conservation Leader, August-September 1971, 
Lincoln, Mass., Conservation Commission. 


“In short, it is overwhelmingly more sensible to go 
about building the town you really want than it is 
to let random forces and piecemeal thinking deter- 
mine the town’s destiny.” Robert A. Lemire, Chair- 
man, Lincoln Conservation Commission, Lincoln, 
Mass., in the Commission’s publication, Conservation 
Leader. 


Stone, Christopher. “Should Trees Have Standing?” 
William Kaufmann Co., Los Altos, Calif., 1972. Ex- 
presses a case for legal rights for natural objects, 
forests, oceans, rivers, in the environment-indeed 
for the natural environment as a whole. 


The American Assembly, Report of the Forty-fifth 
Session. “Land Use in America.” To be published as 
a book, “The Good Earth of America: Planning 
Our Land Use.” Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood, 
Cliffs, N. J. 07632. 


“Too often people have not had the information or 
the opportunity to participate effectively in planning 
decisions and later action. The information has not 
been available, and where available, not collected, 
coordinated, or stored in retrievable form by govern- 
ment or the private sector. While much more plan- 
ning goes on than is recognized, clarity is lost in 
the babble of governmental voices. Local planning is 
too often lacking or merely defensive, designed to 
preserve some perceived local advantage. City and 
county plans are ignored, regional plans are weak- 
kneed. State governments are slow to plan com- 
prehensively for land use, and the federal govern- 
ment has failed to provide a broad national frame- 
work for land-use decision-making. Too often the 
first consideration has not been the people.” From 
a statement issued by The American Assembly at 
the conference, “Land Use in America,” April 18-21, 
1974, 


Postlude 


This report in “Outdoor Recreation Action” serves 
as the proceedings of the Rensselaerville conference. 
However, within a few months, The Nature Con- 
servancy, the State of New York Office of Parks and 
Recreation, and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
will publish a handbook on Land Protection Tech- 
niques. Based in part on ideas developed at the 
conference, the handbook will be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. Prices and instruc- 
tions for purchase will be announced when the book 
becomes available. 


FEDERAL FINANCING 
OF 
OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


Department of Agriculture 


Farmers Home Administration Loan Program. The 
Farmers Home Administration makes loans to assist 
eligible farmers in boosting incomes by converting all 
or portions of farms and ranches to income-producing 
outdoor recreation enterprises. 


Enterprises that may be financed include: 


Campgrounds and equipment 
Horseback riding stables 
Swimming facilities 

Tennis courts 

Shooting preserves 

Vacation cottages 

Lodging and rooms for visitors 
Lakes and ponds for boating and fishing 
Nature trails 

Golf courses 

Winter sports areas 

Target and shooting areas 
Trailer parks 


During fiscal year 1973, 35 loans in the amount of 
$1.2 million were obligated by the agency for develop- 
ing recreation projects, and during fiscal year 1974, 
15 loans amounting to $666,000 had been obligated as 
of February 28. 


Applications for the program should be made to the 
County Farmers Home Administration Office in the 
area where facilities will be located. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials have announced that 
the full $225 million authorized for the Rural Envi- 
ronmental Assistance Program (REAP) in fiscal year 
1973 became available April 12, 1974. The money had 
been impounded by the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Contact: Farmers Home Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250. 


Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. As part of the Admin- 
istration’s continuing effort to conserve outdoor rec- 
reation areas, full funding of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund at $300 million has been requested 
by the Department of the Interior for fiscal year 1975. 
The request includes: 


Assistance to States 
Federal Programs 
Administrative Expenses 


Total 


$196,000,000 
97,500,000 
6,500,000 
$300,000,000 





The fiscal year 1975 request for $196 million to fund 
matching grants to the States and their political sub- 
divisions is essential to continue programs for the ac- 
quisition of needed outdoor recreation lands and the 
development of facilities for public recreation use. 


Federal Programs 
Funds in the amount of $97,500,000 are requested for 


land purchases in fiscal year 1975 and are to be allo- 
cated as follows: 


$71,500,000 
17,000,000 


National Park Service 

Forest Service 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife 8,500,000 

Bureau of Land Management 500,000 


Total “$97,500,000 


An estimated 160,000 acres of key recreation areas 
will be acquired with these funds. Recently authorized 
areas in these categories to receive funding in fiscal 
year 1975 include the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area, Cumberland Island National Seashore, Lower St. 
Croix National Scenic River, Appalachian National 
Scenic Trail, Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historic Park, and the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge. A substantial acquisition effort will 
continue in older areas, primarily for preservation of 
natural conditions. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund Special Account 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation reports that 28 
States and the District of Columbia received money in 
1974 from an $18,000,000 Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund special account for 163 projects to acquire 
and develop public outdoor recreation areas and fa- 


Technical Tips For designations on rest rooms. 


Environmental Amenities 
Ideas from BOR designed to enhance the 
recreation environment. 


Use of airliner-type “occupied” and “unoccu- 
pied” signs on public rest rooms can reduce 
required construction by 25 percent and main- 
tenance by 30 percent. two sexes seem 
to use more care and cleanliness when the 
next user may be a person of the opposite 
sex. Source: William Penn Mott, Jr., Director, 
— Department of Parks and Recrea- 
ion. 


No more “men” and “women” 


cilities. The special account had been reserved by the 
Secretary of the Interior at the request of Congress for 
allocation to those States that had or were expected 
to exhaust all prior allocations during 1974. Director 
James G. Watt of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
praised the Congress for providing leadership which 
made the extra funds available to States which would 
have run out of funds because of their aggressive pro- 
grams. He indicated that the special account funds pro- 
vided strong incentive for the States to shape up their 
programs and draw governors’ and legislators’ attention 
to their needs. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


New Outdoor Recreation Grants-in-Aid Manual. The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has issued a new edition 
of the Outdoor Recreation Grants-in-Aid Manual; it 
is now available from the Superientendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402. The manual has undergone extensive re- 
vision. It supersedes all releases and amendments issued 
prior to December 14, 1973. 


The manual may be obtained on a subscription basis 
at a cost of $9.75 ($14.20 Foreign). The subscription 
entitles recipients to the new basic manual and all 
amendments issued during the next three years. Orders 
for the manual should be sent directly to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


STATE AND LOCAL 
FINANCING OF 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


California. State Parks Director William Penn Mott, 
Tr., has announced receipt of a $400,000 matching grant 
from the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development for acquisition of a 351-acre open space 
parcel of land in the Santa Monica Mountains Park 
Project. Half of the value of the $800,000 tract came 
from private donations and State funds. 

Contact: Larry Paynter or Ray Chapman, California 
Department of Parks and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


Georgia. The State General Assembly added $4 million 
to the Georgia Heritage Trust. Of $12 million previously 
allocated to the Trust, $7.5 million has been spent. 
Eleven natural, historical, and recreational lands have 
been purchased. 

Contact: Southeast Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, at the address shown on the inside front 
cover. 


Illinois. New Illinois legislation, the Open Space Land 
Acquisition Act of 1973, provides for State grants to 
local governments for acquisition including easements. 
Using funds appropriated from the Capital Development 





Bond Fund, the program during the first year is fund- 
ing up to 75 percent of the cost of local projects. Next 
fiscal year, projects will receive 60 percent assistance, 
followed by 50 percent levels in future years. 
Contact: Illinois Department of Conservation, 602 
State Office Building. Springfield, Ill. 62706. 


Iowa. The last two sessions of the Towa Legislature 
have appropriated approximately $2.5 million to the 
Towa Conservation Commission for the initial phases 
of an open space acquisition program. 

Contact: G. F. Schnepf, Chief Resources and Program 
Planner, Towa Conservation Commission, 300 Fourth 
Street, Des Moines, Towa 50319. 


Kentucky. The 1974 Kentucky General Assembly 
amended a 1968 act by authorizing tourist and conven- 
tion commissions to issue revenue bonds for promotion 
of convention and tourist activities. 

Contact: Southeast Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, at the address shown on the inside front 
cover. 


Louisiana. East Baton Rouge Parish voters approved a 
tax increase to generate more than $8 million in local 
funds for acquisition, capital improvements, and opera- 
tions of the city-parish park system over a 10-year 
period. Major improvements are planned on 102 park 
and recreation units; 16 new parks are proposed for 
purchase. 

Contact: Eugene A. Young, Superintendent, Recreation 
and Park Commission, 855 Florida Street, P. O. Box 
458. Baton Rouge. La. 70821. 


Minnesota. More than 104 miles of trail will result 
from a $200,000 Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant to the State of Minnesota. The grant will assist 
the acquisition of an abandoned railroad right-of-way 
to be developeod as the Luce Line Trail. 

Contact: Minnesota Department of Natural Resources, 
301 Centennial Building. St. Paul, Minn. 55155. 


Missouri. Meramec Bend County Park serves as an 
exemplary recreation effort for five reasons: 


J. S. Alberici Company, Inc.. a sand and gravel 
firm donated the $90,000 tract. 


The donation served as the local portion for match- 
ing a Land and Water Conservation Fund grant. 


The Alberici Company prepared a detailed plan 
for restoring the site to public usage. 


The 93-acre tract, one-third covered by a lake, ef- 
fectively demonstrates progressive surface-mined 
land reclamation in keeping with the Department 
of the Interior’s “Reclamation for Recreation” 
program. 


Using the tract, which is situated in the flood plain, 
for park purposes provides a submersible land use 
consonant with good flood management practices. 


Contact: Julian Rhinehart, Mid-Continent Regional 
Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, at the address 
shown on the inside front cover. 

Nevada. A dozen local governments are slated to re- 
ceive a share of a quarter of a million dollars for bi- 


cycle paths. Governor Mike O’Callaghan, who proposed 
the bike program, said distribution of the funds upon 
local application will be made by the State Park Advis- 
ory Commission and the Park Division of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Natural Resources. 
Contact: Nevada State Park System, 201 S. Fall Street, 
Carson City, Nev. 89701. 


South Carolina. Governor John West recently signed 
an act establishing a $500,000 Recreation Land Trust 
Fund for future park land acquisition. He also recom- 
mended that an additional $1 million of surplus State 
revenues be added to the fund. 

Contact: Southeast Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, at the address shown on the inside front 
cover. 


FEDERAL 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
FOR RECREATION 


Department of Agriculture 


Extension Service. The Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy has named a 10-member national 
task force to deal with the issues of land use. Objec- 
tives of the group will be to identify land use policy 
choices and to prepare an educational program for 
educators and professional people. The professionals 
they hope to assist include Department of Agriculture 
personnel, planners, local government officials, univer- 


Technical Tips For 


Environmental Amenities 
Ideas from BOR designed to enhance the 
recreation environment. 


Landfills for Recreation. 


The best method for eliminating the town 
dump is the sanitary landfill in which the 
dump area is covered with earth every day. 
When filled they can be used for recreational 
areas, as in Jackson, Miss. The Environmental 
Protection Agency Solid Waste Management 
Program: provides technical assistance, in- 
cluding publications. Photo credit: EPA-Docu- 
merica . 





sity researchers, State legislators, and members of Fed- 
eral Regional Councils. Ted Sidor, Assistant Director, 


Oregon Cooperative Extension Service, is task force 
chairman. 


Department of the Interior 


Secretary Morton recently approved Meritorious Service 
Awards, the Department’s second highest commendation, 
for two Bureau of Outdoor Recreation employees. These 
are: 
Lucille D. Adkins, Office of Legislative Review, for 
long-term sustained exceptional service in the Bu- 
reau’s legislative program; and 


John E. Visher, Division of Cooperative Services, 
for outstanding performance in President Nixon’s 
Legacy of Parks Program and staff work resulting 
in reversion of Naval Live Oaks Reservation, Fla., 
to the Federal Government for use in the Gulf 
Islands National Seashore. 


Expansion in the 1974 Youth Conservation Corps 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior announced 
that participants in the 1974 Youth Conservation Corps 
Program will be almost double the number participat- 
ing in 1973. This means that about 5,500 youths in 
178 camps will do conservation work during 8 weeks 
of paid employment, while learning about ecology and 
the environment. Most of the work is done on National 
Forests, National Parks and Recreation Areas, and 
lands of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land 
Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. For the first time the 
YCC program will be expanded to include some State 
camps. 

Contact: Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


20240, or Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
20250. 


Youths in the 1973 YCC program at Hiawatha National 
Forest in Michigan learned how to measure trees for timber 
sale. Hiawatha National Forest photo. 


Remarks by James G. Watt, Director, 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
before the International Snowmobile Congress 


Friends of snowmobiling, I’m pleased to join 
you today to talk about the crises that confront 
America. These are times of conflict, turmoil, and 
challenge. 

Change is upon us. 

Change can cause a crisis if it comes abruptly 
and we don’t know how to cope with it. 

Change can either be thrust upon us or it can 
come because we create it. 

Frequently, the crises that we live in, under, and 
with are the results of our own doing—perhaps by 
design and intention or by accidents and mistakes. 
One speaker this morning commented that the 
recent energy crisis was probably good for America. 
Why would a man say that it was good for America 
to experience a crisis? I think he is right—we needed 
that shock to address out attention to those issues 
that are important. 


I speak to you today as an Administration spokes- 
man. Today, that is not always a popular position 
to be in. And yet, I’m proud of what this Admin- 
istration has done. Yes, I am ashamed and disgusted 
over what we read in the papers about Watergate. 
But many of us recognize that we had a crisis of 
leadership in the sixties where everybody looked to 
the Federal Government for the answer. They 
thought that Washington would provide the know- 
how to end the problems facing America. Those 
approaches were not very successful. Thus, we came 
with a dedication and, yes, I think, some idealism, 
but we came to bring about change. I’m proud to 
say we have brought change. Sometimes it has 
been so abrupt and harsh that it has been con- 
sidered by some entities as a crisis. I thank God 
we’ve been able to bring crisis to Government! As 
I look at social programs of the 1960's that failed, 
I look with pride at what we have done today. 

In the recreation industry during the 1950’s and 
1960’s many looked to Washington for the answers. 
We have shifted the emphasis closer to home. 

Today, we are looking to build a joint venture, be- 
cause that is the only way the recreation community 
will ever be successful. We have reached out to 
your organizations. We have gone an extra mile to 
bring together the private sector, State, and local 
governments, and the Federal agencies, so that we 
might plan to provide needed recreation resources 
without Washington calling all the decisions. 

I came to Washington with many doubts about the 
bureaucratic mind. I found the government had 
talented, well-meaning people who were reluctant 





to work with the private sector just as you here 
today have reservations about bureaucrats. Yester- 
day, one of your reprsentatives told me that it takes 
a number of meetings between government officials 
and private interests before barriers can be broken 
to talk freely. There are also communications bar- 
riers with State and local governments because they 
often trust neither the private sector nor the Fed- 
eral Government. If you don’t trust the “Feds,” and 
the “Feds” don’t trust you, a resulting crisis creates 
addittonal pressures. 

As an Administration spokesman, I often think 
of a Wyoming couple who some years ago were 
crossing the prairie in a horse-drawn wagon. The 
team of horses was beautifully matched in size, 
color, and discipline—obviously the pride of the 
rancher. As the couple rode on, the only audible 
sound was the clickety-clack of the doubletree. The 
rancher’s wife looked up and said, “Ralph, wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if we could pull through life like 
these horses do?” And without hesitation he said, 
“Mabel, we could if we had one tongue between us.” 

There is not one tongue for the recreation com- 
munity. Nor should there be. We in the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation seek an opportunity to bring 
the tongues of the recreation community to a table 
where we can establish understanding, goals, and 
objectives, and then resolve them. 

The' Federal Government administers one-third 
of the lands in the United States. Eighty-three per- 
cent of all U.S. lands open to recreation are fed- 
erally owned. Only thirteen percent of the land open 
to recreation is State-owned. Yet, 50 percent of all 
recreation opportunities afforded Americans are 
provided by private enterprise. In short, 96 percent 
of the recreation land is controlled by public en- 
tities while over 50 percent of the recreation oppor- 
tunities are provided by the private sector. 

The challenge of the recreation community today 
is to join together, despite our diverse recreation 
interests, in working for balanced land and resource 
use that accommodates all types of outdoor activities. 


Traditionally, the recreation community consists 
of many interests espousing different views. America 
thrives on such variety and competition. But in- 
tense pressures are mounting for more outdoor 
recreation sites and resources and, unless we respond 
imaginatively and creatively, we will not be able 
to manage these resources for recreation. 

Snowmobiling has a legitimate purpose in Amer- 
ica’s recreation estate. Land managers must judi- 
ciously provide for snowmobile use. 

Fortunately, we have established regulations on 
Federal lands to open certain areas for snowmobil- 
ing. The action hasn't been greeted positively by 
everyone: we've received letters denouncing all off- 


road vehicle users. Then, we’ve heard from snow- 
mobile sponsors who want all lands open to snow- 
mobiles, trail bikes, and four-wheelers. 

In the Interior Department, we believe there is a 
legitimate place for these various recreation func- 
tions. One responsibility of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation is to coordinate Federal recreation 
agencies to plan land use that accommodates all 
legitimate recreation activities. It’s not an easy 
assignment. Fortunately, we have some real suc- 
cesses, but there is always room for progress. 

Lack of dialogue has hurt us tremendously and 
it is one reason we are pleased to see this meeting 
take place. We’re pleased to see your representa- 
tion growing in Washington. Through the dialogue 
that you are developing with Federal agencies, 
progress is being realized, helping to overcome the 
in-house fighting so common in past years. It used 
to be “your” cause versus “mine.” Now, we see 
people working out those differences to affect 
progress. 

One of our objectives in planning the use of 
America’s recreation estate is to provide trails: 
trails for the hiker, backpacker, the motorbike oper- 
ator, and the snowmobile operator. In developing 
the recreation estate, we must maximize our limited 
resources by developing multiple use trails. One 
possibility for establishing more trails is the 1973 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act that may result 
in the abandoning of many railroad rights-of-way. 
We are also encouraging State and local govern- 
ments to work with Federal agencies in identifying 
close-to-home trails that might be developed for 


Frank Sylvester, Pacific Southwest Regional Director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, presents a National Recrea- 
tion Trail award for the California Aqueduct Trail to Di- 
rector John Teerink, Department of Water Resources. 











multiple purpose use where appropriate. Consider 
winter snowmobile and cross-country ski trails 
built to accommodate summer hikers. 

On lands owned by the Federal Government we 
are building between 8,000 and 10,000 miles of 
roads and trails each year. These pathways, built by 
the National Park Service, Forest Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, Fish and Wilidlife Service, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, are constructed 
entirely at Federal expense. This is in addition to the 
existing 250,000-plus miles of trails and roads on 
public lands. Many roads are open to snowmobiles in 
the snow season. I point out this statistic because re- 
cently I heard an off-road recreation vehicle enthusi- 
ast complaining that the Federal agencies were pro- 
posing to close certain areas to motor vehicular traf- 
fic. He believed there was a Federal conspiracy to run 
his industry out of our economy. I pointed out that 
annually millions of Federal dollars help off-road 
vehicle users—in fact this fiscal year the Federal 
Government will spend almost $300 million building 
roads and trails for multiple uses which, of course, 
include recreation. This substantial contribution in 
capital investments plus additional operating and 
maintenance expenditures create recreation oppor- 
tunities for America. 

In America’s diversity comes her strength. But 
the diversity causes conflict—conflict unmanaged 
can be a crisis. We need to work together. I think 
the format and the foundations are with us to pull 
together and leave 2 good Legacy for America. 

We need to round out our recreation estate by 
identifying those prime lands that should be pre- 
served for multiple purpose and single purpose use 
so that this and future generations will have a rec- 
reation resource estate. We need to continue using 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund of $300 
million annually for purchase and development of 
recreation land and facilities. We spend, in Federal 
Goverment alone, over $1 billion a year in provid- 
ing recreation opportunities for Americans. The 
State and local governments spend $5 to $6 billion; 
the private sector more than that. That's a lot of 
capital, resources, and manpower. 

What does the future hold for recreating Amer- 
ica? I think it holds abundant opportunities. We 
must accelerate recreation planning and resource 
studies, and we must provide the proper economic 
and environmental conditions to make this possible. 
Some State governments must provide more tax and 
financial incentives to encourage the private sector 
to open more land to recreationists. We must enact 
State laws that will free the landowners from lia- 
bilities that could result from people recreating on 
their land. We need to manage mined lands and 
flood plains for their beneficial recreational purposes. 
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The challenge is with us. To some it is a crisis. 
To some it is unmanageable. To some it is an 
opportunity that looks like sunshine from above. 
I'm confident from the dialogue that has been estab- 
lished between people here today that we will be suc- 
cessful. I encourage you to work with your govern- 
mental entities and to build confidence in America. 

Recent polls point out that about 73 percent of 
the American public look down on the President. 
About 80 percent look down on Congress and 
Government as a whole. America is built on faith. 
In God we trust. If we try to motivate people to 
criticize without contributing, to attack without 
assistance. we will destroy that fabric which holds 
us together and we will turn into a socialist country 
that prohibits the freedom of choice and the freedom 
of profit to which we are dedicated. 

America is in a critical period. Those of us who 
work in public service for just a limited time view 
our responsibilities and opportunities with honor 
and pride. We need your support, we need your 
prayers, and we need your assistance. America will 
endure because of its people. Thank you for letting 
me join you today. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Alabama. Birmingham, Ala., has organized a 33- 
member Recreation Coordinating Council of public, 
private, and voluntary recreation suppliers, consumer 
groups, and city officials. It will provide a recreation 
issues forum; review recreation proposals; serve as a 
clearinghouse for research, surveys of program effec- 
tiveness and legislation; and establish a comprehensive 
recreation program with specific goals and objectives. 
An effort is underway to expand the council to include 
all of Jefferson County. 

Contact: William King, Associate Director, Community 
Service Council, 3600 Eighth Avenue South, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 35222. 


California. An Environmental Living Program cur- 
rently being conducted at two State Historic Parks and 
two National Monuments in California has been offi- 
cially endorsed by the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission of California. 


Under the program. school classes stay overnight at a, 
historic site, living and working as people did during 
the historic period involving the site. Involved are San 
Francisco Maritime and Petaluma Adobe State Historic 
Parks. The National Park Service has started similar 





Students learn the ropes on a historic 3-masted lumber 
schooner at San Francisco Maritime State Historic Park. 
Photo: Califérnia Department of Parks and Recreation. 


School classes stay overnight on boats at the San Francisco 
Maritime State Historic Park as part of an environmental 
living program. Photo: Bill Dillinger. 











programs at Fort Point and John Muir House National 
Monuments. All these are in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. 

Contact: Bill Dillinger, California Department of Parks 


and Recreation. 1416 Ninth Street. Sacramento, Calif. 
95814. 


Georgia. The 1974 Session of the Georgia General 
Assembly enacted 13 environmental improvement and 
natural resources conservation measures. The new laws 
vary from protection of groundwater resources, water 
and air quality control, and wildflower preservation, to 
an environmental education act. 

Contact: Joe D. Tanner, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 270 Washington Street. 
S. W.. Atlanta, Ga. 30334. 


Idaho. The 1974 Idaho Legislature passed House Bill 
568, a Recreation Trails Act providing for a State 
Trails System for non-motorized travel. The act pro- 
vides for establishment of hiking, bicycling, equestrian 
trails, and snow travel routes under a Trail Coordinator 
from the Idaho Parks and Recreation Department. 
Contact: Steve Bly, Director, Idaho Department of 
Parks and Recreation. Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 83707. 


Kansas. The Kansas Legislature has established a 
State System of Natural and Scientific Reserves. The 
new act also created a Natural and Scientific Areas 
Advisory Board to review proposals and recommend 
additions to the system. 

Contact: Lynn Burris, Jr., Director, State Park and 


Resources Authority, 801 Harrison, Topeka, Kans. 
66612. 


Massachusetts. Voters of the State have approved and 
the Legislature adopted a Constitutional Amendment to 
allow farmland to be assessed for taxes at actual use 
value, rather than potential sale value. A Farmland 
Advisory Commission will oversee assessments. Areas 
must have at least 5 acres in agricultural use and yield 
products worth $500 or more annually. 

Contact: Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Conservation Services, Leverett Saltonstall Building, 100 
Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 02202. 


New Hampshire. The State has enacted a Current. Use 
Law (RSA 79-A, Laws of 1973) which requires tax 
assessment at present use value, rather than highest 
market value. To qualify for the rate, landowners must 
apply annually. In addition to current use assessments, 
the law provides for acquisition of “discretionary ease- 
ments” or development rights by town or city govern- 
ments. Lands qualifying for current use taxation include 
farm and forest, wetlands, flood plains, wild lands, re- 
creation lands, zoned open space and areas upon which 
a 10-year, non-development discretionary easement is 
given. 

Contact: Tink Taylor, Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, Concord, N. H. 03301. 


New York, 1973—Public Law 379-B provides for pro- 
tection and preservation of tidal wetlands. A permit is 
required for any public or private development within 
wetlands boundaries to be established after a State 








inventory of wetlands. Activities to be regulated include 
draining, dredging, excavation or removal of materials. 
Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmental 
Conservation, 500 Wolf Road, Albany, N. Y. 12205. 


Oregon. H. B. 2583 provides that the owner of land who 
either directly or indirectly invites or permits persons 
to use his land for recreational purposes without charge 
does not by that action give such persons any permanent 
right to continued use of land for recreational purposes. 
The fact that the landowner who allows the public to 
use his land for recreation does not fence or post it 
“shall not raise a presumption that the landowner in- 
tended to dedicate or otherwise give over to said public 
the right to continued use of said land.” Moreover, 
Oregon encourages landowners to open their land to 
the public for recreation by limiting the owner's liabil- 
ity. 

Contact: David G. Talbot, State Parks Superintendent, 
Oregon State Highway Division, Highway Building, 
Salem, Oreg. 97310. 


Oregon. The Highway Division, which administers parks 
in the State, now has the benefit of advice from an 8- 
member advisory committee on bicycle traffic regulations 
and establishment of bicycle lanes and paths. 

Contact: David G. Talbot, State Parks Superintendent, 
Oregon State Highway Division, Highway Building, 
Salem, Oreg. 97310. 


Wisconsin. Chapter 142 of the Wisconsin Laws of 1973 
provides for the creation of a system of rustic roads. 
The new law creates an 11-member Rustic Roads Board 
within the Department of Transportation to receive and 
decide upon applications from municipalities asking that 
roads or portions of roads under their jurisdiction be 
designated as rustic roads. If the application gains 
board approval, a county highway committee may: 
Designate the type of vehicles which can use the road; 
restrict the road or a portion of it as a pedestrian or 
bicycle way; construct dividers to separate vehicular, 
bicycle, or pedestrian traffic; and take necessary steps 
to preserve the natural scenic beauty of the roadway. 
Contact: Wisconsin Department of Transportation, 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue, Madison, Wis. 53702. 


PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Nature Conservancy has undertaken a program to 
protect 234 prime natural areas around Chesapeake Bay. 
The areas were identified in a survey conducted by the 
Smithsonian Institution under contract to the Conserv- 
ancy and the Chesapeake Bay Foundation. From the 
hundreds nominated, the Conservancy will concentrate 
on 64 areas of primary concern and 170 areas of 
secondary concern. As one means of preserving these 
areas, it is hoped that individuals and organizations will 
“adopt” specific areas. Contact: William F. Nickel, III., 
Program Coordinator, The Nature Conservancy, Suite 
800, 1800 North Kent Street, Arlington. Va. 22209. 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Department of Agriculture 


Forest Service Statement on Eastern Wilderness 

The Forest Service recognizes the need to designate and 
manage areas in the eastern United States which can 
provide primitive recreation opportunities and other 
values associated with the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. The Nixon Administration legislative pro- 
posal presents an approach to the identification, designa- 
tion, and protection of such deserving areas. It would 
provide for review of 53 eastern National Forest areas 
for possible addition to the Wilderness System, 16 of 
which have already been studied and would be designated 
as Wilderness Areas. The highest use of these areas 
would be assured. Yet, the bulk of the eastern National 
Forests would continue to support the full range of 
production alternatives. 


Pacific Crest Trail. More than $1,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress for the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trial 
will be used by the Forest Service for construction and 
pre-construction of Trail segments passing through 
National Forests in California. More than 500 miles of 
the proposed 1,600 miles of the Trail in California have 
already been constructed. Another 100 miles are sched- 
uled for completion during 1974. 

Contact: Forest Service, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
20250. 


Department of the Interior 


The Department of Interior has accepted control over 
more than 49,000 acres of the Great Dismal Swamp in 


Actual use taxation saves some farmland from develop- 
ment. Photo by EPA Documerica. 


Virginia for a new national wildlife refuge—the largest 
single donation ever made to the Government for 
wildlife conservation. 


Dr. John C. Whitaker, Under Secretary, acting on behalf 
of Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton, received legal papers 
covering the transaction from top officials of the Union 
Camp Corporation, owner of the historic property for 
more than 60 years, and The Nature Conservancy, 
national land preservation organization which served as 
an unpaid middleman. The gift has an appraised value 
of $12.6 million. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior has accepted the donation of a 220,000-acre tract 
of land in New Mexico to be designated and adminis- 
tered as the Sevilleta National Wildlife Refuge. 


The land was donated by the Campbell Family Founda- 
tion of Albuquerque, N. Mex., founded by Thomas D. 
Campbell. The grant passed through The Nature Con- 
servancy and was conveyed simultaneously to the In- 
terior agency. 

Contact: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


STATE AND LOCAL 
ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


California. A developer's offer of 350 acres of land in 
Sun Valley has been accepted by the Los Angeles City 
Recreation and Park Commission, marking the first ded- 
ication of land under the city’s open space policy. 


The Department also will receive a partially developed 
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4-acre neighborhood park site to be located within the 
developer’s subdivision. 


A zoning variance approval granted by the Council last 
June requires that the units be clustered on approxi- 
mately 80 acres of the land, with the remainder offered 
to the Los Angeles and Burbank park departments as 
open space areas. The tract lies within both cities. 
Contact: Al Goldfarb, Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Parks Department, 250 East First Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90802. 


California. A recent open space easement negotiated 
between the County of Los Angeles and the Santa 
Catalina Island Company provides protection and allows 
for public use of some 40,000 acres of unspoiled open 
space on Santa Catalina Island; the island is 22 miles off 
the coast of Southern California. The easement bans 
residential and commercial development and makes 
roughly 80 percent of the island available for public 
education, recreation, and other open space uses over 
the next 50 years. The open space easement is one of 
the largest in the Nation. 


As an incentive to the Santa Catalina Island Company, 
the County of Los Angeles changed the method of 
property tax assessment from one based on the designated 
highest and best use to one based on capitalization of 
income. Because of the limited potential net income 
expected from the public recreation and open space 
uses, the assessed value of the property and corre- 
sponding tax liability will be greatly reduced. In ex- 
change for the reduced tax revenue, the County has 
secured public use of the property and limited new 
construction to recreation and related service facilities. 


Through the easement, the County of Los Angeles and 
the Santa Catalina Island Company will jointly protect 
an outstanding island resource and provide exceptional 
recreation opportunities for the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area. 

Contact: Santa Catalina Island Company, 150 Metropole 
Avenue, Avalon, Calif. 90704. 


PRIVATE ACQUISITION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


National Wildlife Federation 


Concerned landowners throughout the country have 
arranged for the wise long-term use of their wildlife 
areas, farmlands, water resources, woodlands, city lots, 
and other properties through the National Wildlife 
Federation Land Heritage Program: Some participating 
owners simply wish to take advantage of tax exemptions 
of gifts to qualified tax-exempt organizations. 


The Program is a conduit for channeling land gifts 
from the owners to private and public organizations 
that can manage the lands effectively in the future. 


According to Ray Nesbit, Director of the program, the 
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Open space such as this on the windward side of Santa 
Catalina Island will now be preserved by easement agree- 
ments between the County of Los Angeles and the Santa 
Catalina Island Company. Photo: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Pacific Southwest Region. 


potential uses of such donations are tremendous. These 
include preservation of endangered species and habitat, 
research, conservation education, outdoor laboratories, 
nature-study groups, as well as recreation and relaxation. 
The Federation has established three different categories 
of land donation: 


—Property of high scenic or natural resource value 
which later can be turned over to colleges, nature 
societies, or federal, state, or local government 
agencies, including school districts; 


—Property of limited or no wildlife or natural resource 
value with some economic value. In this category, 
donors agree to resale with proceeds dedicated to the 
purchase and development of high wildlife-value lands 
or other NWF programs; 


—Property of limited wildlife or natural resource value 
which could provide revenue for NWF habitat pre- 
servation and conservation education programs by 
lease or concession arrangement, including com- 
mercial, agricultural, or other revenue producers. 


For more information abovt the Federation’s Heritage 
Land Program, write the National Wildlife Federation, 
1412 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The Nature Conservancy 


The Nature Conservancy has purchased 634 acres of the 
John Holzwarth, Jr., Never Summer Ranch within the 
newly proposed boundaries of Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park in North Central Colorado. 


The Conservancy’s action came when the option to pur- 
chase the $875,000 property along the headwaters of the 
Colorado River was within hours of expiration. The 
land, located on the western edge of Rocky Mountain 
National Park, will be held for resale to the National 





The popular viewing platform at the left was built by 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company at the power plant 
site in their Snoqualmie Falls Park. Photo courtesy of Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company. 


Park Service pending congressional enactment of a 
boundary change adding 1,556 acres to the park. 


National Park Service Director Ronald Walker said: 
“The exceptional scenery and historic flavor of the 
ranch remain. The Nature Conservancy has stepped in 
to make an outstanding contribution to the nation’s 
natural heritage.” 


The ranch was homesteaded by John Holzwarth, Sr., in 
1917, and has been operated as a guest ranch for more 
than 50 years. The original homestead cabin remains, 
complete with furnishings. 

Contact: National Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company 


Snowqualmie Falls Park. The Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company in Washington State in 1967 began a 
program to renovate Snowqualmie Falls Park for the 
public’s greater enjoyment. The park, located on Snow- 
qualmie River about 30 miles east of populous Seattle, 
features a spectacular waterfall considered to be the 
second most popular scenic attraction in the State. 
Some 500,000 visitors view it annually. 


An outstanding feature of the renovation project is in- 
stallation of a cantilevered observation platform at 
the top of a cliff 300 feet above the river. It will offer 
an outstanding view of the falls. The park is landscaped 
with native trees and shrubs. Nature trails have been 
laid out through the wooded area. A modern refresh- 
ment stand, picnic tables, comfort stations, and at- 
tractive lighting standards are also features of the re- 
modeled site. Nearby is rustic Snoqualmie Falls Lodge, 
built in 1916 and famed for its outstanding restaurant. 


Three times in 1970 Puget Power received awards for its 
environmental improvements at the Snoqualmie Falls 


site which, in addition to the park, is the location of an 
electric power generating plant. 

Contact: Northwest Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 1000 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


The Save-the-Redwoods League announced the purchase 
from the Pacific Lumber Company of 62 acres of land 
and young-growth redwood forest located on the east- 
ern ridge of Humboldt Redwoods State Park. The valu- 
able redwood property will soon be deeded to the 
State of California for addition to Humboldt Redwoods 
State Park. 

Contact: Save-the-Redwoods League, 114 Sansome 
Street, Room 605, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 


FEDERAL PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, 
CONFERENCES, AND 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


Office of Management and Budget. “Social Indicators, 
Selected Statistics on Social Trends and Conditions in 
the United States.” This document has been prepara- 
tion for 5 years; it contains information useful in judg- 
ing the quality of life in America and attempts to create 
common data on which to base decisions and the plan- 
ning process. The document is designed for use by all 
levels of government. One chapter focuses on patterns 
of leisure time and recreation. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Price $7.80 per copy. 
Stock No. 0324-00256. 
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Department of Agriculture 


Agricultural Research Service. Runoff from agricul- 
tural watersheds is a potential source of pollutants 
that impair the quality of streams and lakes used for 
recreation and domestic water supply. Phosphorus and 
nitrogen stimulate algal growth; sediment, fertilizer, 
feedlot wastes, and pesticides are of particular concern. 
ARS studies near Treynor, Iowa, evaluate the effective- 
ness of land mangaement systems and farming practices 
in restricting movement of sediment and agricultural 
chemicals from farmland. In addition, a team of ARS 
and University of Nebraska scientists at Lincoln is 
developing a system for collecting, storing, and dis- 
posing of feedlot runoff that otherwise might pollute 
watercourses used for recreation. 

Contact: Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250. 


Economic Research Service, in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Service, has a study 
underway to identify and evaluate the recreational 
activities of low-income, inner-city residents of Mil- 
waukee. By means of a house-to-house sample survey, 
data are being assembled relating to types of recrea- 
tional activities, participation, and preferences. Dis- 
tinctions are made between rural and urban, indoor and 
outdoor, group and individual, and land and water- 
based activities, and between the use of public and pri- 
vately owned facilities. The latent demand for recrea- 
tion, both inside and outside the city will be evaluated. 
Facilities and resources that receive the greatest use by 
inner-city residents will be studied to determine the 
reasons for their drawing power. The recreational pat- 
terns of the inner-city residents will be compared with 
patterns for Wisconsin residents in general. 

Contact: Rudolf Christiansen, Recreation Resources 
Center, Room 327, University of Wisconsin, 1851 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Madison, Wis. 53706. 


Economic Research Service, has published recent re- 
search which finds that rapid urbanization has had 
little impact on the amount of America’s cropland, 
even though more than 3.5 million cropland acres were 
lost to urban sprawl in the past 10 years. The report 
“Farming in the City’s Shadow,” found that irrigation, 
drainage, and clearing add three times as much land 
annually to the cropland base as urbanization absorbs. 
Probably the main reason that urbanization has had 
as little effect on overall agricultural production has 
been the continuing increase in yields. The report, 
AER250, is available from the Office of Communica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
20250. 







Department of Commerce 


National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration 


Recreation Activities. Among the primary activities of 


the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
Department of Commerce, that relate to outdoor rec- 
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reation is the responsibility for marine sport fish. With- 
in NOAA, the National Marine Fisheries Servce per- 


forms biological research on marine species and 
provides services to saltwater fishermen to help them 
enjoy this form of recreation. 


The National Marine Fisheries Service constructs arti- 
ficial reefs, and helps States and private organizations 
to construct them so that sport fishermen may increase 
their catches and enjoy additional areas in which to 
fish. 


“Anglers Guides,” currently being developed for the 
east and west coasts, will include information on species 
available in given areas, facilities such as marinas, 
ramps, and bait, and general background information 


useful to the novice as well as the experienced fisher- 
man. 


Through the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration’s Office of Sea Grant, several university groups 
are identifying recreational needs and_ problems. 
Louisiana State University, for example, is looking into 
recreational potential of privately owned lands along the 
Louisiana coast; the State presently has only 2 miles of 
public beach fronting the Gulf. 


A North Carolina State University study of coastal 
communities is comparing a _ long-established rec- 
reational area with a rapidly developing recreational 
area and a third that has not yet developed. At the 
end of the first year of the project, preliminary guide- 
lines will be published to help administrators, policy 
makers, and coastal residents better anticipate the caqn- 
sequences of alternatives in tourism and recreation on 
the economic and social life of North Carolina coastal 
communities. 


Other recreation-oriented coastal zone planning studies 
are being undertaken by Sea Grantees at Texas A & M 
University, Lamar University of Texas, and a con- 
sortium of the State University of New York and Cor- 
nell University. From the latter project, an updated 
inventory of marinas on the Great Lakes and marine 
coastal areas has been completed; various analytical 
data from them is being obtained. 


NOAA’s National Ocean Survey publishes charts and 
tables of particular interest to yachtsmen, who need to 
chart their courses through shallows or have reference 
points for entering harbors. Fishermen use the tide 
tables, too, to help determine the most promising times 
to catch fish. And clam diggers especially benefit from 
them, for the lower the tide, the better the clam digging. 
Contact: National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, 6010 Executive Boulevard, Rockville, Md. 
20852. 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


Report on Open Space and Recreation Opportunity in 
25 Selected American Cities. In 1970, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development made a commit- 
ment to inventory quantitatively existing open space 
and recreation opportunity in the core areas of a num- 
ber of American cities. In carrying out this commitment, 








HUD awarded the National Recreation and Park Asso- 
ciation a contract to conduct the first large-scale empiri- 
cal study of inner city recreation resources. 


The study undertook an analysis of the open spaces 
and recreational facilities in low income, high density, 
inner areas of 25 American cities, ranging in population 
from 250,000 to over 1 million, located across the 
Nation. 


The purpose of the study was to develop national 
guidelines, identify park and recreaiion management 
systems that had successfully developed and delivered 
services to inner city clientele, assess citizen participa- 
tion in planning and implementation processes affecting 
open land use and leisure services, and to determine 
what the future demands on public resources would be. 
Contact: Office of Community Planning and Develop- 
ment, Room 7218, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D. C. 20410. 


Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


On January 2, 1974, President Nixon signed the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973. Among other 
provisions, the Act calls for the preparation of a sys- 
tem plan by the United States Railway Association. It 
is envisioned that the system plan will include an ap- 
pendix prepared by the Department of the Interior 
outlining areas and locations where in the Department’s 


view recreation 
strengthened. 


opportunity can be created or 


Accordingly, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is 
soliciting information and recommendations from vari- 
ous States. This will be added to information from 
Interior agencies, notably the National Park Service, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Mines, 
and will comprise the bank data from which the De- 
partment’s proposed appendix will be framed. Efforts 
include soliciting information from State Liaison Offi- 
cers and “state contact” officials, persons within a State 
government designated for purposes of the new Re- 
gional Rail Act, and attempting to insure that they are 
working together on the project. 


Suwannee River Study. Secretary Morton has sent to 
the President and the Congress a report recommending 
that the Suwannee River and other waterways in Florida 
and Georgia be added to the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. The report recommends State admin- 
istration of the rivers except for a 28-mile portion al- 
ready included in the Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge. If the State and local governments establish 
the proper land use plans to protect the choice flood 
plain lands of the Suwannee, the Secretary is authorized 
to designate the river as a part of the System, without 
congressional action. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
led a field task force that prepared the report. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Grant Funds Remote 
Sensing Study 
for Recreation Planning 


by 
Michael P. Rogers, 


Lake Central Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


In 1972, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation awarded 
a research grant to the Environmental Awareness 
Center of the University of Wisconsin-Madison to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of using photo imagery from 
NASA’s high altitude reconnaissance aircraft in identi- 
fying potential recreation resources and environmental 
impacts on those resources. Professor Bernard Niemann, 
the principal investigator on the project, used remote 
sensing technology combined, with another relatively 
new planning tool, the computer. 


The Environmental Awareness Center had recently 
completed a research analysis of a 4,000-square-mile 
study area between Milwaukee and Green Bay to help 
in determining alternative locations for Interstate High- 
way 57 corridor. In the EAC’s analysis, the study area 
was broken down into some 9,300 cells, each one- 
kilometer square. Conventional information (maps, soil 
surveys, aerial photos, etc.) on geology, hydrology, 
ecological systems, soils, landscapes and existing and 
projected land uses was collected for each cell, classi- 
fied, and stored in a computer data bank. 


This identification of predominant land characteristics 
in a one-kilometer grid system provided a base from 
which computer maps could be generated to delineate 
a wide variety of land features and development im- 
pacts of alternative highway routes. 


The potential value of this type of data bank for all 
types of land use planning was evident. But the high 
costs of building such a bank from _ conventional 
sources which are frequently incomplete and outdated 
prompted the hope that high-altitude remote sensing 
for data acquisition could reduce inventory costs and 
improve data consistency. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation grant was awarded 
to test this possibility by applying high-altitude remote 
sensing to a recreation resources inventory and by 
testing the utility of a computer data bank such as one 
developed for the Interstate 57 study as a tool for rec- 
reation resource analysis. For the first part of the re- 
search, 200 representative 1-kilometer cells were 
randomly selected from among those used for the I-57 
study. Specific land features, termed variables for 
purposes of the study, were identified in each cell by 
manual examination of high-altitude photographs show- 
ing the selected cells. 


Identified features were then organized through the 
use of a computer-compatible classification system. This 
grouped the features in specific categories under such 
main headings as topography, hydrological systems, wet- 
lands, natural and agricultural vegetation, human im- 
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pacts on vegetative cover, and construction patterns. 
These identified and classified variables were stored in 
the data bank as a percentage of each cell. 


Researchers determined that almost 70 percent of the 
features inventoried for the original Interstate 57 data 
bank could be usably identified through analysis of high 
altitude photographs. The most useful images to date 
have been color infrared photographs taken by an RB- 
57 aircraft in the fall of the year at an altitude of 60,000 
feet. Such images provide adequate resolution of detail 
at a much smaller scale (1:120,000) than conventional 
aerial photos; extraction of available data which is 
spatially related, uniform, and contemporaneous is there- 
fore faster and cheaper than extraction from hetero- 
geneous conventional sources. 


Once the feasibility of developing an I-57 type data 
bank from remotely. sensed images had been demon- 
strated by this sampling procedure, the researchers re- 
turned to the original data bank to analyze its potential 
for recreation planning. 


Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources data on 
regional participation in recreation activities were cor- 
related with data on resource features by use of 
Statistical cluttering techniques. Subregions of the I-57 
study area were identified by clustering together of 
kilometer cells in which similar types of recreation 
activities occurred. Likewise, subregions were formed by 
clustering cells with similar land feature variables from 
the I-57 data bank. The two types of clusters were 
then compared and analyzed to identify major and 
minor correlations of land features with particular rec- 
reation activities. 

Using these correlations, areas with potential for meet- 
ing certain types of recreation needs were identified by 
computer mapping. This process is analogous to con- 
ventional uses of transparent map overlays representing 
such existing and potential features as agricultural 
lands, river corridors, residential development, etc. How- 
ever, the use of the computer allows more detailed 
“overlaying” of a much larger number of variables, as 
well as differential weighting of variables to compare 
resource impacts and costs under alternative value 
systems. 


Potential applications of the mapping technique in- 
clude: Determining priorities for acquisition and devel- 
opment of recreation areas, highway or utility corridor 
mapping to avoid unnecessary impacts on high quality 
resources, analysis of landscape qualities associated with 
recreation resources, and analysis of the potential im- 
pacts of recreation use on resources. Research is con- 
tinuing at the Environmental Awareness Center, con- 
centrating on the usefulness of ERTS-1 satellite imagery 
for data acquisition and recreation resource analysis in 
other Wisconsin regions. 


This research project and applications of similar tech- 
niques in other resource fields have demonstrated that 
use of high altitude photo imagery and computer analy- 
sis and mapping have great potential to improve the 
effectiveness of physical planning efforts. Assuming 
that they reduce costs of data acquisition and analysis, 
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and by improving compatability of information in time 
and space and allowing planners to analyze much 
greater quantities and varieties of information, these 
techniques offer the possibility of a truly realistic base 
for decision-making on complex land use and environ- 
mental impact issues. 


Due to high production costs, only a few copies of the 
500-page, full-text report on this research project, with 
its 200 accompanying instructional slides will be avail- 
able. These can be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s regional offices. Single 
copies of a project summary report are now available 
in limited quantities from the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation and the Environmental Awareness Center. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Lake Central 


Region, 3853 Research Park Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. “Reclamation of Sur- 
face Mined Lands for Recreation.” Proceedings of a 
regional workshop, October 18-19, 1973, Spokane, 
Wash., sponsored by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Northwest Region and the Bureau of Mines, Western 
Field Operations Center. Available from the BOR 
Northwest Regional Office, 1000 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


Department of Transportation 


Proceedings, Bicycles U.S.A. National Symposium. 
Proceedings for the Bicycles, U. S. A., conference, 
jointly sponsored by the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Transportation in May 1973, have 
been published. Speeches and workshops covered such 
topics as bicycle laws, safety education, security, ve- 
hicle design, bikeway construction, planning, inter- 
modal access and touring. 

Contact: Department of Transportation, 400 7th Street, 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 20590. 


STATE PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, 


CONFERENCES AND 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments. In 
order to expand its recreation planning capability, 
the Washington COG is updating its open space inven- 
tory, including information on size and location of 
parklands and recreation resources. Use of an auto- 
mated data file makes possible retrieval of information 
on jurisdiction, park ownership, park type, park cate- 





gory, census tract location, and types of recreation 
activities on the site. 


The inventory data file is set up so that comparisons 
between various types of open space and recreation re- 
sources can be made. For example, the number of 
people served by tennis courts can be compared with 
the number using bicycle trails or swimming pools. 
Inventory data also can assist in comparing existing 
resources with open space and recreation standards 
developed by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
state and local planning bodies. 

Contact: Trevis Markle, Metropolitan Washington Coun- 
cil of Governments, 1225 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 


Michigan. The planning staff of the Southeast Michi- 
gan Council of Governments has recently completed a 
manual entitled “Methodology for Regional Recreation 
Site Evaluation.” This establishes criteria for evaluating 
proposed regional recreation sites and presents a method 
for assigning priorities to park acquisition and develop- 
ment. This method is designed for selection of day-use 
oriented regional park sites which would usually be 
administered by a multi-county or regional park author- 
ity; it is not applicable to local recreation areas or to 
state parks distant from population centers. While the 
specific criteria were developed in the context of 
physical, economic, and cultural factors peculiar to 
Southeastern Michigan, the methods could be applied 
in any region. 

Single copies are available free from the Information 
Services Section, SEMCOG, 8th Floor, Book Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 48226. 


North Dakota. The State Outdoor Recreation Agency 
is enlisting citizen help in preparing legislation to desig- 
nate the Little Missouri as a State Scenic River. 

The State Outdoor Recreation Agency’s efforts have 
resulted in the formation of a committee comprised of 
State and Federal officials, area legislators, and grazing 
association representatives from the Badlands. One of 
the committee’s duties is to give individuals living along 
or near the Little Missouri River the opportunity to 
review and comment on a draft proposal prior to its 
submission to the legislature. 

Source: Gary Leppart, Coordinator, State Outdoor Rec- 
reation Agency, State Office Building, 900 East Boule- 
vard, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501. 


Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission. “Ecology 
and the Economy, A Concept for Balancing Long- 
Range Goals, the Pacific Northwest Example.” Send 
$2.00 to: Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission, 
1 Columbia River, P. O. Box 908, Vancouver, Wash. 
98660. This study makes a first estimate of the “carry- 
ing capacity” of finite resources of land, air, water, and 
minerals to sustain various combinations of population, 
pollution, and material goods per capita. It presents 
alternative ways of assessing problems of future growth, 
using the Pacific Northwest as a test region. 


Pennsylvania. Proceedings are now available from the 
Pennsylvania Bicycle Symposium, “Pennsylvania Bi- 
cycling Horizons,” held in Carlisle, Pa., on November 


12-14, 1973. The symposium was co-sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Departments of Transportation, Com- 
munity Affairs and Environmental Resources, and the 
Pennsylvania Office of State Pl: yning and Develop- 
ment, in cooperation with the U. S. Departments of 
Transportation and Interior with special assistance from 
the Harrisburg Bicycle Club. The Bureau of Outdoor 


Recreation participated for the Department of the 
Interior. 


The program included sessions on bicycling, energy, 
health, safety, funding, current programs and oppor- 
tunities. The symposium concluded with workshops, 
each of which made recommendations to the Governor 
and the Legislature. Copies of the proceedings are 
available at $1.10 each. 

Contact: Pennsylvania Department of Transportation, 
Transportation and Safety Building, Publication Sales 
Section, First Floor, Room 117A, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. 


Washington. “Washington State Recreational Trails 
Program,” 1974. Interagency Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation, 4800 Capital Boulevard, Tumwater, Wash. 
98504. The program provides an information base as 
part of the on-going State Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan process. The State Trails Act of 1970 
had provided for study but not financing of a State 
trails system. Stanley Francis, Administrator of the In- 
teragency Committee, has suggested three possible 
funding sources: a user tax on equipment for the hiker, 
biker, or equestrian; a Statewide bond issue; or estab- 
lishment of a limited trail improvement district with 
taxing powers. 

Contact: Stanley E. Francis, Administrator, Interagency 
Committee on Outdoor Recreation, 4800 Capitol Boule- 
vard, Tumwater, Wash. 98504. 


Washington. An outdoor recreation fair, billed as 
“Backcountry Living °74” was held at the University of 
Washington on May 18-19. The show was designed to 


provide information on how to enjoy the outdoors 
safely. 


The affair attracted those interested in hiking, back- 
packing, climbing, canoeing, hunting, fishing, photogra- 
phy, bicycle touring, and camping. There were more 
than 100 non-commercial exhibits and displays, films 
and demonstrations on planning trips into the back 
country, selecting and using equipment properly, protect- 
ing the environment, preparing for unexpected difficulties 
or accidents. Primary emphasis was on planning ahead 
so the users could enjoy their alpine experiences better. 
An admission fee of 50 cents was charged; proceeds 
are to be used to produce on outdoor safety film. 


The Washington State Department of Emergency 
Services; the College of Forest Resources, University of 
Washington; Seattle Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion; the Mountaineers; Seattle King County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross; and the Evergreen Safety 
Council were sponsors. 

Contact: Superintendent David L. Towne, Seattle Parks 
and Recreation Department, Seattle Municipal Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 
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PRIVATE PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, 
CONFERENCES AND 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


Family Camping Federation 


The Family Camping Federation of America’s National 
Research Library has compiled in one volume several 
research reports. These include: 


“An Economic Forecast for the Recreation Vehicle 
Industry in the United States,” by Messrs. Edward 
R. Graham, Insue Kim, and Stan Freimuth. 


“The Effect of the Fuel Shortage on Leisure Ac- 
tivity Plans for 1974,” by Irwin Broh and Asso- 
ciates, Des Plaines, Ill. 60018. 


“The Predicted Effect of the Fuel Shortage on the 
1974 Outdoor Recreation Consumption Level in 
the Northeast,” by Miklos Gratzer, Associate Pro- 
fessor, State University of New York, College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


“Annotated Bibliography of Camping Market Sur- 
veys,” by W. F. Lapage and A. C. Haaland. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service Techni- 
cal Report NE-11, 1974. 


Contact: Family Camping Federation of America, 
National Research Library, Bradford Woods, Martins- 
ville, Ind. 46151. 


National Science Foundation. “Energy Use for Bi- 
cycling,” by Eric Hirst of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory examines total energy use for bicycling, 
including food, bicycle manufacture and sale, repair 
and maintenance, tires, and bikeway construction. He 
compares these data and dollar costs to those for urban 
automobile travel. Unless the cyclist fuels his travels 
with steak, cost savings are considerable. A National 
Science Foundation grant financed the project. 

Contact: Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 37830. Publication ORNL-NSF-EP-65. 


FEDERAL TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE AND 
EDUCATION 


Department of Agriculture 


U. S. Forest Service has issued a booklet, “Trees for 
Polluted Air,” based on personal observations and re- 
ports of many international tree scientists. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 1230, USDA, Forest Service. Available 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, for 25 
cents per copy. 


Soil Conservation Service. “Building a Pond” has been 
published as a guide to the construction and uses of a 
pond, such as recreation, wildlife habitat, and fishing. 
Available from the Office of Communications, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250. 


Soil Conservation Service also has published a 12-page 
booklet entitled “For the Fun of It . . . And Then 
Some.” The booklet, based on a University of Missouri 
study of five lakes in three states, shows how recrea- 
tion facilities at a small watershed project can help 
defray the cost of the project and provide residents 
with a place to swim, fish, and picnic. Attendance at 
the five lakes totaled 760,000 recreation-days for the 
1970 study period. Economic benefits to nearby com- 
munities totaled $1.8 million for the season, with a 
total regional benefit of $3.2 million. The five lakes 
studied were: Lake Charles, Ark.; lakes Fuqua and El 
Reno, Okla.; and Lake Sullivan and Indian Rock Lake, 
Ind. 

Single copies of the booklet, PA-1060, are available 
from the Office of Communications, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250. Additional 
copies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402, at 35 cents each. 

A third publication, “Restoring Surface-Mined Land,” 
has been revised and reissued by the Soil Conservation 
Service. The 14-page booklet reports that of 4 million 
acres of lands in the United States disturbed by surface 
mining, slightly more than half are in need of reclama- 
tion. Tables list areas of surface-mined land by state, 
ownership, and distance from population centers. Single 
copies available as stated above. 


Department of Commerce 


Economic Development Administration. “Guide for 
Communities—Planning Civilian Reuse of Defense In- 
stallations,” March 1974. Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 20230. 

The Bureau of Domestic Commerce of the Domestic 
and International Business Administration has released 
“Sources of Data on Services,” a new directory of De- 
partment of Commerce printed materials which contains 
data on the service industries. Publications of particular 
interest to recreationists cover recreational services, 
spectator and participation sports, vacation travel, con- 
sumer expenditures for recreation, resource develop- 
ment, lodging, State and local government operations in 
the recreational fields, and characteristics of the popu- 
lation. The sources described consist of Census reports, 
standard reference works, periodic surveys, special 
studies of the Economic Development Administration, 
United States Travel Service, and other Department of 
Commerce agencies. The data are primarily, but not 
entirely, statistical. 

Contact: James C. Kingsbury, Consumer Goods and 
Services Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 20230, 





Department of the Interior 


Geological Survey. The San Francisco Bay region has 
become the first of eight metropolitan areas to be 
covered by an experimental series of maps showing 
various categories of land use and their changing pat- 
terns. The images, developed with aircraft and satellites, 
are proving useful to planners in the San Francisco 
region. 

For further information about the land-use mapping 
program, contact the Chief Geographer, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, National Center, Reston, Va. 22092. 


The Bureau of Land Management has published final 
regulations of off-road vehicles on public lands. Photo by 
EPA-Documerica. 


Governor Edwin Edwards of Louisiana trans- 
ports himself by bicycle. The first Louisiana Trails Sym- 
posium was held in New Orleans, June 12 and 13. Photo: 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation South Central Region. 


“Restoring Surface-Mined Land,” by the Soil Conservation 
Service, lists unreclaimed surface mined land. Photo shows 
the Peabody Coal Company strip-mining on old Indian 
burial grounds. Photo by EPA-Documerica. 
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